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BFC Comments on... 





Opportunity To Develop Closer Relations 


With Organizations in 


In his recent tour of the Union of 
South Africa as leader of the 1957 De- 
partment of Commerce Trade Mission, 
Emil E. Schnellbacher, Director of 
Trade Promotion, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, repeatedly noted in panel 
discussions with chambers of commerce, 
chambers of industry, an4 the Sake- 
kamers—members of the Afrikaans- 
speaking businessmen’s organization, 
Afrikaanse Handetsinstituut—that there 
was no American Chamber of Com- 
merce in the Union. This fact struck 
Mr. Schnellbacher as being somewhat 
incongruous in view of the wide range 
of American products on sale in South 
Africa and the existence of American 
branch plants there. 


Establishment of Correspondent 
Ties in U. S. Suggested 


In the absence of an American Cham- 
ber and to meet the need for better 
public relations and communications be- 
tween businessmen in the United States 
and South Africa, he suggested that 
much could be accomplished if South 
African organizations of businessmen 
established correspondent relationships 
with similar organizations in the United 
States. His suggestion referred not only 
to chambers of commerce but also to 
trade associations and other business 
and professional groups. 


John Tomlinson, American Consul, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, has now 
informed Mr. Schnellbacher that Alan 
de Kock, Director of the Midland 
Chamber of Industries, with its head 
office in the Commercial Buildings, Ad- 
derley Street, Port Elizabeth, has asked 
advice on how to proceed to establish 
correspondent relations with compa- 
rable American organizations. Although 
the Midland Chamber of Industries is 
a regional body, it may be noted that 
Port Elizabeth’s main industries are au- 


Union of S. Africa 


tomobile assembly, tire manufacturing, 
shoe and general leather goods manu- 
facture, and tanning. 

While in South Africa, Mr. Schnell- 
bacher observed that the\Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
has for many years established ties 
with chambers of commerce in other 
countries. 


French Import Fair 
Cited as Example 

A more recent development of this 
type is a feature of the French Import 
Fair to be held in Dallas, Tex., Octo- 
ber 14-28 as a joint venture of the 
Neiman-Marcus Co. of Dallas and the 
French Government. Dallas will be of- 
ficially “twinned” with the French City 
of Dijon at a ceremony at the Dallas 
city hall. Neiman-Marcus notes that 
“the idea of ‘twinning,’ still relatively 
new, has the purpose of bringing the 
people of cities in different parts of the 
world closer together in understanding.” 

In the course of his tour of many 
African cities Mr. Schnellbacher ob- 
served how U. S. Foreign Service posts, 
by means of their commercial libraries, 
and also the USIA library establish- 
ments, provide publications, direc- 
tories, and technical knowledge on the 
conduct of trade, investment, and tour- 
ism as carried on in the United States. 
In his opinion, organizations of busi- 
nessmen could assume and augment 
much of this dissemination and inter- 
change of commercial information. 

The sending of trade missions from 
U. S. cities and the increasing’ number 
of foreign trade missions coming to the 
United States could be greatly facili- 
tated through establishment of corre- 
spondent relations which “twinning” of 
similar organizations of this country 
and abroad involves. 





Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—from comprehensive economic 
and business data to details on 
export and import regulations—is 
quickly and directly available to 
businessmen in their own localities 
through the 33 Field Offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, the 
Field Offices are staffed with foreign 
trade specialists who keep abreast 
of developments in the United States 
and abroad. Aided by the current 
information and publications sent to 
them regularly from, Washington, 
they are well equipped to serve world 
traders in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department publications 
and reference materials for use by 
businessmen. 


Alpeguceane. N. Mex., Room 321, Post 
Office Bidg. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Blidg., 66 
Luckie St., N.W. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 


Charlestun 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 
Mart, 500 EB. Ervay St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal om 

Greensboro, N. é., Room 407, U. 8S. Post 
Office Bl 4 

<a 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 


g. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 


New Orleans.12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.. 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoeniz, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 


Pittsbu Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Court- 
house. 

Rene, Ni 1479 Wells Ave. 


ev. 
= ond i, Va., Room 409, Post Office 
g. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW Temple St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Cus- 
tomhouse. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
For local telephone numbers consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book. 





Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary 
fer International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 











Machinery, Watch Output Increases 








Swiss Industrial Activity at High Level 


Industrial activity in Switzerland during July was maintained at 


an extremely high level. 


The machinery and watch industries increased their output, al- 
though in the latter industry production was partly a seasonal phe- 
nomenon resulting from the effort to fill orders prior to the vacation 
season which began in August. The textile industry as a whole pro- 
duced satisfactorily, and shipments from the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries reflected their basically strong position. 


In assessing the degree to which the 
Swiss productive plant is being used, it 
is necessary to check secondary factors 
because of the lack of specific produc- 
tion data. As of the end of June over- 
time figures indicated that 3.5 million 
DBA MM MME(M——aaernwmrnrmrnrmww www ww—w~“~=—w"—"e="_—* 

For review of developments and ex- 
tent of Swiss trade in the first half of 
1957, see item on page 17 in this issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





hours were authorized in all major in- 
dustries during the second quarter of 
1957. In addition, it was estimated that 
over 350,000 foreign workers were em- 
ployed in Switzerland, of which approxi- 
mately 50 percent were employed in 
industry. 

The consumer price index at the end 
of July was 178.5 (August 1939=100). 
This figure represents an increase of 
0.2 percent over June as a result of 
seasonal increases in cost of veal, eggs, 
sugar, and pork products. On the other 
hand, the wholesale price index dropped 
by 0.9 percent to 224.4. The decline was 
brought about by lower prices for cer- 
tain foods, cereals, nonferrous metals, 
combed wool, and gasoline. 


Power Reactor To Be Built 


On July 19 Energie Nucleaire S. A. 
was established at Lausanne for the 
purpose of erecting an atomic power re- 
actor, The reactor reportedty will be of 
the boiling-water type with a thermal 
power of 20,000 kw. and an electric 
power of 5,000 kw., utilizing slightly 
enriched uranium oxide, The firm has 
been financed by some of the largest 
companies in French-speaking Switzer- 
land, including Ebauches S. A., one of 
the major units in the watch cartel. 

Swiss electricity consumption during 
the first half of the year was said to 
have increased by approximately 7.1 
percent as compared with the like pe- 
riod of 1956. The continuing increase 
in electricity consumption is outrunning 
the rate of development of hydroelectric 
sources and is responsible for the grow- 
ing Swiss interest in atomic-power po- 
tential. 

Swiss foreign trade in July continued 
the surplus of imports, which has be- 
come normal over the past several 
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months, Imports were valued at 753.4 
million francs (4.285 francs=US$1), an 
increase of 65.5 million over June, when 
imports reached their lowest point thus 
far this year. Exports in July were 
higher at 577.8 million francs than in 
June and 56.8 million francs greater 
than for the corresponding month in 
1956. The adverse jtrade balance for 
Switzerland through the first 7 months 
of 1957 amounted to 1,266.8 million 
francs, as opposed to 766.3 million at 
the same time last year. 


Imports in July attained a new rec- 
ord in quantity and value, reaching a 
level 17 percent higher than in July 
1956. The increase occurred in virtually 
all sectors of the economy but with 
particular emphasis on manufactured 
products, Machinery imports were par- 
ticularly important in July, attaining a 
value of 83.9 million frances as against 
55.4 million for July 1956. Instruments 
and other devices were imported in the 
amount of 22.7 million francs, some 5.3 
million higher than for the like period 
a year ago. These purchases seem to 
indicate that Swiss industry is spending 
substantial sums in‘new plant and 
equipment to improve its productivity. 

Exports during July were valued at 
577.8 million francs which was the 
highest level attained since March. The 
pattern of Swiss exports was un- 
changed, the metalworking industry in- 
cluding watches supplying over half of 
the total foreign shipments. These 
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amounted to 324.6 million francs, a gain 
of 23 million over June 1957. The watch 
industry accounted for 21.8 million of 
this rise. It is understood, however, that 
the performance of the watch industry 
in July is always quite high owing to 
extra efforts to fill orders in advance 
of the vacation period which curtails 
production considerably in August. 


Textile Exports Satisfactory 


The textile industry recorded satis- 
factory exports of 65.7 million francs in 
July, which were unevenly distributed 
among the various sections. Cotton 
cloth, embroideries, natural and syn- 
thetic silks, and wool cloth reported im- 
portant gains over the preceding month, 
while the other divisions more or less 
maintained their position. 

West Germany and the United States 
retained their positions as the first and 
second most important trading partners 
of Switzerland during the period under 
review. The former increased its sales 
to 28 percent of total Swiss imports. 
Out of the total import surplus of 175.6 
million francs in July, 133.5 million was 
for the account of West Germany. West 
Germany also retained its number one 
position as a Swiss market abroad, tak- 
ing goods valued at 77.4 million francs 
which represented 13.4 percent of total 
Swiss exports. U. S. sales to Switzer- 
land in July amounted to 99.1 million 
francs, a gain of 2.1 million over June 
and 10 million as compared with July 
1956. On the other hand, Swiss sales to 
the United States were 72.2 million 
francs, an increase of 13.8 million over 
June 1957. 


Interest Rates Move Up 


The report on Federal Government 
income for the first 6 months of 1957 
released during July further indicated 
the degree to which the Swiss economy 
is exceeding previous limits. Total budg- 
etary receipts were 1,064.6 million 
francs, as compared with 1,120.8 mil- 
lion for the like period last year. The 
decline is due to the reduced collections 
from the National Defense Tax which 
is assessed on a biennial basis with the 
greater income received during the even 
years. For those taxes directly tied to 
economic activity, such as the business 
turnover tax and customs duty, gains 
were substantial; the former increased 
by 17.2 million francs and the latter 
by 32.6 million as compared with 1956. 

The Swiss National Bank on July 25 
raised the discount rate on loans for 
the financing of obligatory stocks for 
the national defense. Rates on loans for 
foodstuffs and fodder were increased 
from 1% to 2 percent and those on 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Uruguayan Dollar Reserves Dwindle 


Major economic interest in Uruguay in July was centered on the 
country’s dwindling gold reserves and foreign exchange. 

This tendency, which had continued over the past year, had 
drawn the net gold and dollar reserves of the Bank of the Republic 
to approximately $102 million by July 1, down $9 million from the 
preceding month and $53 million less than the preceding year. 


In an effort to check the high rate 
of imports, the Export-Import Control 
Office increased the advance cash im- 
port deposits in both May and June. 
Another regulation in June reinstituted, 
in effect, the quota system for com- 
mercial imports entitled to the prefer- 
ential 2.10-peso exchange rate by basing 
such imports on the importer’s tradi- 
tional pattern of overseas purchases. 
This was followed in July by two new 
moves which cut rediscount privileges 
of commercial banks by about 15 per- 
cenit, and tightened controls over raw 
material imports. 

The current peso rate reportedly had 
revitalized contraband trade and en- 
couraged some importers to accumulate 
unusually large stocks, eit&er for specu- 
lative purposes or as a hedge against 
a possible weakening of the peso. 


Improvement Plan Adopted 


Much interest was aroused by final 
legislative approval of the long-pending 
Plan of Basic Improvement for the 
encouragement of the livestock indus- 
try. This step represented partial im- 
plementation of recommendations for 
the agricultural development of Uru- 
guay prepared in 1950-51 by a joint 
mission of the International Bank and 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion. 


As approved, it was essentially a pilot 
project, with no definite time limitation, 
aimed at increasing and improving 
pastures, eradicating animal diseases, 
and providing adequate water, shade, 
and shelter for cattle and sheep. The 
plan is to be implemented through in- 
dividual loans of up to 30,000 pesos to 
livestock producers by the Bank of the 
Republic. It envisages a loan of un- 
specified amount from the International 
Bank. Many cattlemen reportedly were 
not overly optimistic concerning the 
stimulating effect of the new measure 
since they felt that many of the bene- 
fits enumerated were already available 
from the Bank of the Republic. 


Cattle received in Montevideo stock- 
yards were for the most part of good 
quality, owing to abundant rainfall in 
June and July, although stock from the 
northern section, affected by a severe 
drought earlier in the year, was consid- 
erably below par. The rains came too 
late to permit satisfactory recovery of 
pastures and the fattening of cattle un- 
til spring. A freight rebate has been 


‘ 





granted on cattle shipped from the 
drought area. 

All meat packers continued active, 
except for a 5-day strike of Government 
inspectors in June but declined at the 
end of July. The flow of cattle to mar- 
ket was satisfactory, owing in large 
part to higher prices paid by the fri- 
gorificos and forcéd sales from drought- 
affected areas. Packers reportedly were 
encouraged because the United Kingdom 
lifted import licensing requirements for 
chilled and frozen beef, effective July 1. 
No further action was taken on the 
proposed importation of Argentine cat- 
tle, and the Minister of Livestock and 
Agriculture was quoted as stating that 
the matter would be considered later 
on, possibly in August, when it could 
be better determined whether imports 
were necessary. It was suggested that 
Frigorifico Nacional’s monopoly of the 
local meat market should be suspended, 
but no definite decisions were reached. 
The Minister of Livestock and others 
oelieve any permanent solution to the 
meat problem must deal with the basic 
cattle shortage. 


Minimum Wheat Price Set 


The minimum producer price for 
wheat in the coming year was set at 
17 pesos per 100 kilos, designed to favor 
the smail producer. The latest esti- 
mate of the present wheat crop is 
543.8 thousand metric tons, compared 
with 849.4 thousand metric tons in, the 
preceding year. A decline in both the 
area planted and the yield was also re- 
corded. As a result of the new wheat 
price, however, intensive planting had 
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ensued and the area sown to wheat may 
possibly reach a new record. Intensive 
planting of linseed was also observed, 
which could result in a decrease of the 
areas normally planted to oats, barley, 
and rye. 


The continued lethargy of the wool 
market affected commerce and industry 
generally. Holders of wool were de- 
manding 38-40 pesos per 10 kilos while 
the international price was around 28 
pesos. They blamed inadequate export 
exchange rates and the high “aforos,” 
the appraised valuation below which 
they cannot export and which in effect 
governs the amount of exchange which 
must be surrendered to the Central 
Bank at the official rate. 

Wool exports in July amounted to 
only 2,630 bales, compared with 9,531 
bales in July 1956. The accumulated 
total of exports for the current wool 
year, which commenced October 1, 1956, 
is 135,884 bales against 209.865 for the 
like period a year ago. Some 15,000 
tons of the 1956-57 wool clip were 
unsold. 

Some textile mills shut down or re- 
stricted operations because of alleged 
inability to pay the price for raw wool 
being asked by holders. The Minister 
of Industries has suggested that exist- 
ing stocks be expropriated or alterna- 
tively, that raw wool be imported for 
local processing, but no action was 
taken. 


Linseed Purchase Authorized 


In a move to deal with the long-stand- 
ing paralysis of the linseed market, the 
National Executive Council authorized 
the Bank of the Republic to purchase 
and export linseed oil as well as seed. 
The linseed would be pressed by local 
mills and the Bank would export the oil, 
probably at a substantial loss. This 
action tended to reduce the fear in some 
quarters that the Bank might purchase 
and export seed, thus reducing activity 
and employment in the local oil indus- 
try. 

The Government attempted to reduce 
raw material imports under the pro- 
visions of Article 5 of the August 3, 
1956, exchange decree which authorizes 
importation of raw materials, at the 
2.10 peso rate, under the system of 


‘sworn declarations, by or on behalf of 


a manufacturer for his own use -and 
“in accord with his semiannual needs.” 
The word “needs” was defined as re- 
ferring to “the raw materials which an 
industrialist plans and is in a position 
to utilize each 6 months in accord with 
the normal development of his activi- 
ties.” ™" 


Inspections and other controls were 
provided to ensure that imports do not 
(Continued on pdge 41) 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Poland Raises Import 
Duties on Gift Parcels 


The Polish Government on August 
24 imposed higher customs duties on a 
number of specified articles imported in 
gift parcels and introduced export duties 
on selected products shipped out of the 
country in the same form. 


The higher duties, to take effect on 
September 1, will be charged on 19 
classes of goods imported in gift par- 
cels. Goods so affected are classified by 
the Polish authorities as luxury articles, 
and include, among others, automobiles, 
carpets, watches, costume jewelry, but- 
tons, zippers, safety pins, grippers, 
pipes, and cigarette holders. 

As an example of the new rates, an 
imported wrist watch without jewels 
will be subject to a duty of 100 zlotys 
and a jeweled wrist watch will pay 400 
zlotys. Former tariff rates, established 
on June 2, 1957, called for a duty of 50 
zlotys on all wrist watches (US$1=24 
zlotys). 

Imported costume jewelry will be 
taxed at the rate of 1,000 zlotys a kilo- 
gram and chewing gum at 500 zlotys a 
kilogram. 

The Government will continue in ef- 
fect the low import duties established 
in June on most articles received in the 
form of relief goods. Accordingly, drugs, 
artificial limbs, foodstuffs, fats and oils, 
ete., received in gift parcels will con- 
tinue to be duty free. No changes are 
made in the low duty of 5 zlotys a kilo- 
gram set in June on gifts of clothing, 
knitwear, shoes, and similar basic ar- 
ticles of wear, 

The purpose of the change, according 
to the official announcement, is to mini- 
mize speculation in scarce goods and 
foreign currency, as well as to afford 
the State better control over the amount 
of private trade currently permitted in 
Poland, 





Japanese Fix Screw Export 
Quota for United States 


The Japanese Government on June 
29 announced a voluntary quota for 
export of iron and steel screws to the 
United States. 

The quota is fixed at 4.5 million gross 
for the period August 1, 1957, through 
July 31, 1958. The quota will be allo- 
cated to about 40 individual firms on 
the basis of their history of export of 
steel screws between 1952 and 1956. 

Instituted by the Japanese as a 
measure to reduce American industry 
pressures for U. S. import restrictions, 
the quota limits the volume of steel 
screw shipments to the United States 
to a level below 1955 and 1956 ship- 
ments. . 

Japanese exports of screws to the 
United States amounted to 1.2 million 
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gross in 1951, 1.4 million gross in 1952, 
1.9 mit#lion gross in 1953, 1.4 million 
gross in 1954, 4.7 million gross in 1955, 
and 5.5 million gross in 1956.—U, S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 





France Freezes Price 


Of' Goods, Services 


The French Government, by a regu- 
lation published on August 28, has 
frozen prices and commercial markups 
of all goods and services at the legal 
level, plus taxes, prevailing on July 31. 

Exceptions are provided for agricul- 
tural and fishery products, meat and 
meat products, mechanical and con- 
struction industry contracts on order 
before August 7, and imported goods. 

A second regulation, also published 
on August 28, outlines methods aimed 
at requiring distributors and producers 
of iron and steel and of imported goods 
to absorb -rising costs rather than 
permitting increases in retail price 
levels. 

Administrative measures accompany- 
ing the regulations set ceiling wholesale 
prices on some _ vegetables, unblock 
Government-held wine stocks, and in- 
augurate more severe penalties for price 
control violations. 





Mexico Sets Roles on 
Export of Silverware 


The Bank of Mexico has established 
regulations for export of artistic silver- 
smiths’ wares covered by tariff classifi- 
cation No. 91-18, which exempts from 
duty articles hallmarked by the Mexi- 
ean Association of Silversmiths and 
which the Bank of Mexico considers 
“artistic” (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 5, 1957, p. 11). 

Tourists may carry out of Mexico, 
duty free, an unlimited amount of such 
silver, but commercial shipments must 
not exceed an aggregate weight of 10 
kilograms of silver 0.925 fine or have 
an invoice value of more than 5,000 
pesos, or about US$420, and provided 
further that the pieces are hallmarked 
and are not cast manufactures. 

These regulations were issued through 
a circular telegram of July 19, 1957, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
26.—Diario Oficial, July 26, 1957. 





Netherlands quantitative restrictions 
on import of apples and pears were to 
be lifted for the period September 1 
through December 31, the Director of 
Food Supplies’ announced on August 22. 


The Ministry reserves the right to 
reimpose the restrictions after October 
1 if they’ seem desirable—U. S. Em- 
bassy, The Hague. 


Paraguay Establishes 
Free Exchange Market 


Paraguay on August 12 abandoned 
its complex system of economic con- 
trols and proclaimed a free-exchange 
market. Restrictions on trade and for- 
eign exchange transactions also were 
abolished. 


The new system culminates a plan 
undertaken at the suggestion of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in March 
1956 and was made possible by an $11 
million exchange stabilization fund 
created by IMF and the U. S. Treasury. 


A transitional period was anticipated 
during which the guarani would be al- 
lowed to fluctuate freely, but once in- 
ternal and external equilibrium with all 
currencies is attained a new par value 
will be set. During the transitional pe- 
riod the present system of requiring a 
prior deposit for import of goods is to 
be maintained, A 15-percent export tax 
also will be assessed but will be elimi- 
nated at the rate of 1.25 percent a 
month in 1959. 

A single market with a freely fluctu- 
ating exchange rate is established. It is 
the Banco Central del Paraguay’s in- 
tention to intervene as buyer and seller 
only to maintain an orderly market and 
not to counter fundamental trends. 

Imports are free of licenses and other 
restrictions except that payments must 
be made within 90 days unless other- 
wise authorized by the Central Bank. 

The Central Bank is restricting its 
credit operations and has abolished pre- 
vious controls on prices and profits on 
imports. No immediate increase in mini- 
mum wages is planned, 

To maintain adequate fiscal revenues, 
it is planned that as export duties are 
reduced import duties will be raised. 

The free market system was estab- 
lished under Central Bank of Paraguay 
resolutions No. 2 and 3, Act No. 142.— 
U. S. Embassy, Asuncion. 


Honey, Canned Fruit Imports 
Liberalized by W. Germany 


Quota restrictions on the import of 
honey and canned fruit into West Ger- 
many have been removed for a limited 
time. 

Licenses to import canned fruit, ex- 
clusive of apples, plums, and mirabelles, 
must be requested by January 20, 1958, 
and the goods must clear German cus- 
toms by January 31. 

Licenses for honey must be requested 
by June 20, 1958, and the deadline for 
customs clearance is June 30. 

Shipments are permitted from any 
country, including the dollar area, and 
there are no overall or individual coun- 
try value or tonnage limitations.—U. S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 
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70 Business Leads in Argentina 
Evolve From Mission Visit 


More than 70 business opportunities have been reported to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce following the visit of the U. S. Trade 


Mission to Argentina in May. 

Although detailed reports have not 
been received, available information is 
given below for the benefit of firms 
wishing to explore these leads. 


Import Opportunities 


Jacobo C. Abramovich, Mitre 1869, 
Mendoza, wishes to export 10,000 to 
25,000 tons annually of granite for use 
in manufacturing abrasives; hardness 
6.5-7, ore content 65 percent. 

Andes Minera Industrial, Paseo Colon 
315, Buenos Aires, wishes to export to 
the United States the following ores: 
manganese, beryl, fluorite, copper, and 
filter earths. Firm also is interested in 
capital investment for equipment and 
development regarding the last two 
items. 

E. Aurelano Aranda, Cruz de Piedra, 
Mendoza, wishes to export direct or 
through an agent 10 tons of fancy green 
olives, 

Argeminar S. R. L., Patricios Mendo- 
cinos 1167, Mendoza, wishes to export 
150-200 tons a year, or more, of natural 
zeolite in granular form for use as 
water softener. 

Argexporte, Cerrito 466, Office 64, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to export nutria 
skins (semiprocessed, wild, and domes- 
tic types). 

Arias y Yolis Hnos, S. R. L., Suarez 
2060, Buenos Aires, wishes to export 
pullovers. Production: 10,000 monthly. 

Solomon Arquilevich, Ituzaingo 321, 
Cordoba, wishes to export leather 
jackets. Production: 2,000 monthly. Will 
prepare according to buyers specifica- 
tions as to style and sizes. 

Bodega Fabre de Llaro y Cia, Prin- 
gles 61, San Rafael, Mendoza, wishes to 
export Argentine wines direct, to im- 
porters in New York, Florida, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

Enrique Bonfigliole, Alberti 1831, Mar 
del Plata, Prov. de Buenos Aires, wishes 
to export flower bulbs prepared for 
flowering at Christmas. 

Dr. Andres Bottiglieri, Belgrano 1707, 
San Francisco, Cordoba, wishes to ex- 
port 6,000 kilograms of bees’ honey 
made from alfalfa, packed in cans of 
28 kilograms each, 

Canteras de Guasapampa S. A., Colon 
569, Cordoba, wishes to export 300 tons 
a month of fluorspar. 

Cantera LA MOVEDIZA §. R. L., Ca- 
silla de Correo No, 1, Tandil, F. C. 
N. G. R. Argentina, wishes to export 
crushed granite and rough cut, blue- 
gray, hard, granite blocks with medium 
grain. Production: 500-600 cubic meters 
a year, 
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Conar, S. A., San Martin 2723, Santa 
Fe, Prov. de Santa Fe., wishes to ex- 
port direct to U. S. importers Dulce de 
Leche and Membrilla jams. Production: 
About 10-20 tons a month, available in 
all types and sizes of packing. 

Consorcio Olivarero, S. R. L., Via- 
monte 1636, Buenos Aires, wishes to 
export direct or through agent high- 
grade Argentine olive oil. Samples and 
details available on request to firm. 

Casa Wadman, Azcuenaga 666, Buenos 
Aires, wishes to export slipper socks and 
moccasins, Will supply complete sam- 
ples. 


Eduardo A. Dominguez & Cia, Cor- 


doba 1417, Rosario, Prov. Santa Fe,” 


wishes to export dried white beans, len- 
tils, and seeds to U. S. importers. Sam- 
ples and detailed offers available on re- 
quest to firm. 

Carlos Gil Fernandez, Drysdale 5551, 
Carapa chay, F. C. N. M. B., Buenos 
Aires, wishes to export to United States 
—low-price wool yarns—approximately 
10,000 kilograms monthly, 

Federacion Argentina de Mayoristas 
de Carne (trade association), San Mar- 
tin 2430, Rosario, Prov. Santa Fe, mem- 
bers offer hides, hair, bones, fat, glands, 
casings, and all meat byproducts for 
export direct to U. S. importers. 

Industrias Quimica Latina, Chercas 
3555, Buenos Aires, wishes to export 
to the United States, direct or through 
agents, boric acid, industrial or techni- 
cal goods (lump, granular, or powder 
form). Present production: 20,000 kilo- 
grams a month. Superior grade can be 
offered shortly, but present grade is 
suitable for glass and ceramic manu- 
facture. 

Isaac Flichman Hnos., Sarminento 26, 
Mendoza, wishes to export fine Argen- 
tine wines under the label of Comodoro 
direct to U. S. importers. 

Cia, Introductora y Distribudora, Bo- 
livar 391, Buenos Aires, wishes to ex- 
port wool and skins, particularly sheep- 
skins. ° 

Jabon Paloma, S. A., Abanderado 
Grandoli 3550, Rosario, wishes to export 
direct stearic acid and industrial glyc- 
erine. Monthly production: 40 tons 
stearic acid and 20 tons industrial glyc- 
erine. 

La Nutria S. R. L., Maipu 1026, Ro- 
sario, Province Santa Fe, wishes to ex- 
port ranch and wild nutria, either 
tanned or raw. Ranch skins available 
from May to August, 10,000 to 20,000; 
wild skins from July to September, 
30,000 to 40,000. Sizes: 75 to’'85 cm. 

Lito Papel S. A., 25 de Mayo 1820, 


Santa Fe, Prov. de Santa Fe, wishes to 
export cheese, dulce de leche jam, ca- 
sein, and alfalfa seed. Also wishes to 
purchase offset and lithograph ma- 
chines, trucks (4 tons upward), diesel 
and gasoline. 


Santiago I. Gallo Llorente, Cordoba 
1412, Buenos Aires, wishes to éxport 
to the United States, untanned, cow 
hides. 


Miguel Macho, Av, de Mayo 1370, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to export leather 
products. 

Minarbipa S. R. L. (Mine), Florida 
377, Buenos Aires, wishes to export to 
the United States rafaelite, fluorite, 
onyx, and calcium carbonate, 

Optimos Curtidos Argentinos, Avel- 
laneda 1027, Buenos Aires, wishes to ex- 
port 1,000 linings (90,000 ft.) of sheep- 
skin for shoes and handbags, 

Ortega y Covre, S. R. L., Sarachaga 
5438, Buenos Aires, wishes to export 
fine furniture to the United States. 

Prat, Vinue, Bacalo y cio. S. R. L., 
Nazarre 3871, Buenos Aires, wishes to 
export silver and silver plate. 

Productos Florida, Obligado 4242, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to export in bulk 
for packing in the United States paste 
for cleaning lens, eyeglasses, silverware, 
gold, mirrors, white leather, etc. 

Raimonda, Monserrat & Cia., Entre 
Rios 548, Rosario, Province of Santa 
Fe, wishes to export large quantities of 
industrial and U. S. P. grade calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate 
powder. 

Salomon Rujlin, Pampa 4739, Buenos 
Aires, wishes to export leather laces for 
military boots, mining, etc. Will supply 
samples upon request. 

Smith y Cia, Reconquista 46, Buenos 
Aires, wishes to export direct or through 
agent vegetable oils including linseed, 
sunflower, peanut and tung. Also offers 
sunflower expeller cake and meal. 

Vofre Construction, S. A., Calle Boli- 
var 547, Buenos Aires, wishes to export 
paint brushes and cheese to the United 
States. 

Basilio Vardas, Rawson 1144, Buenos 
Aires, wishes to export frozen hares and 
ducks to the United States. 

Santiago Warren Moran, 25 de Mayo 
533, Buenos Aires, wishes to export to 
the United States 100 tons a month of 
aluminius sulfate, 100 tcns a month of 
magnesium sulfate (mineral) or crystal 
(pure), and 40 tons a month of potash 
aluminius. Sam ples and prices on re- 
quest to firm. 

Watson, Gordoniz & Cia., Ltda., (man- 
ufacturer of chemicals for the cosmetic 
industry), Cangallo 328, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in appointing sales repre- 
sentatives in New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles for the sale of glycerine 
monostearate, glycerol monooleate, and 
beeswax U. S. P, 

Yvette Arenales 1359, 25 de Mayo 586, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to export sweaters 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Worl 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports eS 


on private foreign firms or indi- 
viduals mentioned in the World 
Trade Leads department of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
will be prepared on request— 
through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Requests for these _ reports 
should include the names and 


addresses of the firms or indi- ss 


viduals. : 
The information given in a 


' World Trade Directory report a 


: usually includes lines of goods 
; handled, operation methods, size © 


of business, capital, sales volume, = 


trade and financial reputation, and 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 





SS 


Netherlands Concern Seeks 
Small-Hardware License 


Cooperation in the form of a licensing 
working agreement with a U. S. 
manufacturer for the production of 
small hardware items such as nails, riv- 
ets, plastic tubing for electric wiring, 
etc., is sought by the Netherlands firm 
Fabriek voor Remvoeringen en Frictie- 
materiaal, N. V.—Brake-Linings and 
Friction Materials Factory, Ltd. 

The type of assistance is open for dis- 
cussion; however, the Netherlands com- 
pany is prepared to offer a share in the 
management of the concern if a satis- 


factory line of U. S. patented products 
can be obtained. 


Factory facilities are said to be ade- s 


quate for the proposed diversification of 
the firm’s lines. 

U. S. firms contemplating the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing operations 
in the Netherlands are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Brake-Linings and 
Friction Materials, Ltd., Industriest- 
raat 32, Klazienaveen, Netherlands. 


India Extends Deadline 


The deadline for submitting bids on 
Steel lining in head race tunnel, surge, 
take-offs, and pressure shafts, Konya 
project, India, has been extended to 
September 26. 

The invitation for bids was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 15, 
957, page 12, 
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Various Equipment Wanted Abroad 


Several foreign governments, | through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other potential data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*), 


Belgian Congo 


Transformer, 1, 200 kilovolt-amperes, 
30,000—220/380 volts; price and deliv- 
ery date requested by the Office Des 
Produits Agricoles De Stanleyville, 
(O. P. A. S.), Bunia, Province Orientale. 


Greece 


Wire netting, 350 tons, galvanized, 
wire diameter 3 mm., and lacing wire, 
14 tons, galvanized, diameter 2.4 mm., 
bid deadline September 23; linotype ma- 
chine and linotype metal, September 25; 
knife switches, automotive refrigerators, 
2, passenger cars (2), white bank-post 
paper, 2,000 reams, October 1; cinema 
projectors, 2 35-mm., October .2; elec- 
tric cables, 157,000 meters, October 15; 
various spare parts for roadbuilding ma- 
chinery, estimated total value approxi- 
mately $300,000, October 1. Bids invited 
by State Procurement Service, Ministry 
of Finance, 56 Panepistimiou Street, 
Athens.* 


Brake-testing apparatus and  oil- 
pumping units, 4, bid deadline Septem- 
ber 27; weighbridge, for locomotive 
wheels, October 1. Bids invited by 
Greek State Railways (SEK), Polytech- 
niou Street, Athens.* 


Steel sheets and locomotive acces- 
sories, bid deadline October 15. Bids in- 
vited by Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus 
Railroad (SPAP), 1 Carolou Street, 
Athens.* 


Mechanical tools and instruments, bid 
deadline October 10. Bids invited by 
Free Zone and Port of Salonika, Salon- 
ika.* 

Depth recorder (for deep waters, 
5,000—6,000 meters); bid deadline Octo- 
ber 15. Bids invited by Greek Navy 
General Staff, 2 Paparighopoulou Street, 
Athens.* 


Water meters, 1,550, bid deadline Oc- 
tober 15. Bids invited by Corfu Water 
Works, Corfu.* 

Cast-iron gate valves, 830 pieces, bid 
deadline October 11. Bids invited by 
Greek Water Company, 4 Kolokotroni 
Street, Athens,* 


India 


Steel plates, 1,900 tons, bids invited 
until October 10 by Iron and Steel Con- 
troller, 33 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcut- 
ta, India, Tender forms containing de- 
tailed specifications are obtainable from 
the India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. CG 





Union of South Africa 


Hammer mowers and grass-edge cut- 
ters; bids invited until September 26, 
1957, by the buying branch of the Jo- 
hannesburg City Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. Bids must be addressed under 
sealed cover to the Town Clgrk, Room 
No, 108, 1st Floor, Municipal offices, 
City of Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa.* 


Official of Tasmania 
To Promote Investment 


Alan G. Langton, Directorate of In- 
dustrial Development of the Govern- 
ment of Tasmania, Australia, is sched- 
uled to arrive in the United States Sep- 
tember 25 to promote U. S. investment 
in that island state. 

Mr. Langton’s 7-week tour will in- 
clude visits to San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 25-28; Seattle, September, 29-30; 
Lewiston (Idaho), October 7-9; San 
Francisco, October 10-19; Chicago, Oc- 
tober 23-24; Detroit, October 25; Bos- 
ton, October 26-28; Hartford (Conn.), 
October 29; New York, October 30-No- 
vember 6; Philadelphia, November 7; 
Washington, D. C., November 8-11; 
Pittsburgh, November 12; Toledo, No- 
vember 13; and San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 16-17. 

Firms or individuals interested in 
meeting Mr. Langton for discussions on 
the possible establishment of industries 


in Tasmania, as well as investment op- 
portunities in that state, are invited to 


submit their requests to the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., any 
of the Department’s Field Offices, or 
the Australian Trade Commissioners at 
San Francisco and New York. 








Cigarette output in Spain in 1956 to- 
taled 16 billion pieces, compared with 
14.2 billion in 1955, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

Production of cigars rose from 87.5 
million pieces in 1955 to 90.8 million in 
1956. Output of cut and smoking to- 
bacco, totaling 28.6 million pounds, was 
7 percent below the 1955 level of 30.7 
million, 
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Technical Collaboration 
Wanted by Spanish Firm 


Technical collaboration in planning 
and setting up factory installations, in 
operation and administration, and in 
manufacturing techniques are sought by 
the Spanish firm, Importaciones Y Ex- 
portaciones De Lana, S. A., for the pro- 
duction of high-quality readymade 
clothing in Spain. 

The firm, commonly known by its 
initials, IELSA, was organized in 1946 
by a group of textile manufacturers 
having fa@tories in Sabadell and Tar- 
rasa. The firm now wishes to produce 
readymade clothing, for which a market 
is said to exist. 

It is understood that IELSA has suf- 
ficient peseta capital _to construct and 
put into operation the proposed enter- 
prise, but requires technical collabora- 
tion in the form of plant design and 
layout as well as manufacturing tech- 
niques. IELSA also would like to ne- 
gotiate with the prospective investor 
for the use of U. S. trademark goods 
under a licensing arrangement. 

A representative of IELSA is willing 
to visit the United States for formal 
discussions with firms and individuals 
expressing an interest in this proposal. 

A copy of IELSA’s preliminary draft 
memorandum, in Spanish, is available 
for review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with Senor Salvador del 
Real Morgado, director of the company, 
Sagasta 11, Madrid, Spain. 





Capital Sought To Expand 
Tourist Inn in Austria 


Owners of a coffeehouse and inn in 
Duerrnberg, Province of Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, are seeking investment capital in 
the amount of approximately US$40,000 
from U. S. sources for expansion. 

Duerrnberg, about 10 miles from the 
city of Salzburg, reportedly is a resort 
area having sulfur and_ salt-water 
springs. The village is understood to 
have good tourist prospects if addi- 
tional hotel space were made available. 

It is proposed to expand the facilities 
of Cate Duerrnberg by adding a wing 
with 20 rooms and baths. 

Persons interested in the proposal are 
invited to write the owner, Walter Holl- 
mann, Cafe Duerrnberg, Hallein- 
Duerrnberg, Salzburg, Austria. 


Egypt's 1957-58 cotton acreage, offi- 
cially estimated at 1,886,000 acres on 
August 5, represents a 10-percent in- 
crease from the 1956-57 area of 1,715,- 
000 acres, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


$5.6 Million Project 
In Turkey Planned 


A project in Turkey, estimated to cost 
$5.6 million, has been opened to U. S. 
bidders under the international com- 
petitive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 


The project calls for construction of 
tank farms, pump stations, and con- 
necting facilities at various locations in 
Turkey. 

U. S. firms planning to bid should 
notify T. C. Nafia Vekaleti, Hava Mey- 
danlari ve Akaryakit Tesisleri, Insaat 
Reisligi, Paris Caddesi, 44, Kavaklidere, 
Ankara, on or before October 1. A com- 
pleted qualification form also should be 
sent to that address before October 7. 
Copies of the form are available from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
mec. 

Among information to be passed to 
eligible firms will be classified docu- 
ments; therefore only firms which have 
secret security clearance from the U. S. 
Department of Defense will be eligible 
to participate. 

VU. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, as _ de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
program available from that Division. 


Jamaica Offers Opportunity 
For Industrial Investment 


Jamaica, an island in the British 
West Indies, offers new ‘opportunities 
for U. S. firms interested in establishing 
industrial facilities. 

The Jamaica Industrial Development 
Corporation (JIDC), formed by the 
Jamaican Government to advise inves- 
tors on all matters relating to the suc- 
cessful establishment of new industries, 
has compiled a brochure outlining the 
advantages—generous tax and duty al- 
lowances, liberal currency convertibil- 
ity, etc.—offered American firms inter- 
ested in investment on the island and 
explains the Jamaican Government’s 
new incentive legislation to attract cap- 
ital and technical know-how to Jamai- 
ca’s industrial expansion program. 

The JIDC points to the fact that Ja- 
maica is centrally located for the manu- 
facture and distribution of a variety of 
products throughout the fast develop- 
ing Caribbean-Latin American region. 
Industrial sites are said to be available 
in urban as well as rural areas in Ja- 
maica. 

Copies of the brochure may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Jamaica In- 





dustrial Development Corporation, 4 
Winchester Road, P, O. Box 505, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B. W. I., or to Carroll C. 
DeCosta, U. S. Manager of JIDC, 527 
Madison Avenue, Suite 303-306, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





Participation Sought 
For Iran Paper Mill 


U. S. participation in the form of 
machinery or capital is sought by the 
owners of the Mehdiabad paper mill in 
Iran for a proposed expansion program. 

The firm, said to be newly established 
but not yet registered, also desires tech- 
nical and managerial assistance for the 
program and offers the investor a lib- 
eral fixed return or a share in the 
equity. 

The plant, located at Mehdiabad 
about 25 kilometers south of Tehran 
and reported to be the only paper mill 
in Iran, produces 20 tons of paper and 
paper products a day; however, with 
the addition of new machinery the ca- 
pacity is expected to increase to ap- 
proximately 80 tons daily. Raw mate- 
rials—wood, straw, waste cardboard, 
and paper—are obtained locally. 

Firms interested in this investment 
proposal are invited to correspond di- 
rect with the owners, S. A. Mimosa, 
Fabrique de Carton, B. P, 134, Tehran, 
Iran. 





Inventor in. Britain 
Seeks U. S. Licensee 


Leonard Exley, mechanical engineer, 
would like to enter into a _ licensing 
agreement with a U. S. firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in the 
United States of a liquid level gaging 
device for which he holds U. S. patent 
No. 2,752,784. Mr. Exley, inventor of the 
device, also is interested in further de- 
veloping the instrument before having 
it placed on the market and for this 


*purpose requires technical assistance. 


The invention is described as a device 
fev measuring liquids. According to the 
inventor, a mirror attached to the ap- 
paratus enables the observer to read 
the reflected level of measurement, This 
process reportedly furnishes an accu- 
rate reading and éliminates errors in 
the case of volatile liquids, as it per- 
mits no vapor losses. A 4%%4-volt flame- 
proof torch acts as a spotlight. 

Supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond direct with Leonard Exley, 46 
Woodland Avenue, Wanstead, London 
E. 11, England. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
ictions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions-are subject to prevail- 


ing laws and regulations in this country 


and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 


.merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Adhesives 
Netherlands 


Houtstra’s Kleefstoffenfabriek N.V. 
(importer, sales agent handling packag- 
ing and graphical machinery, cardboard 
machines—gluing, lining, covering, etc.; 
manufacturer, exporter of dry and 
liquid dextrine and -starch-based ad- 
hesives), 10 Verspijcklaan, Naaldwijk, 
wishes to export direct or through re- 
gional agent dry dextrine adhesives 
based on potato dextrine for use by in- 
dustries manufacturing paper sacks and 
bags, cardboard, envelopes, bottle label- 
ing, and general packaging. 





Alcoholic Beverages 
Italy 


Romolo Buccellato (producer, ex- 
porter), 19 Via Veneto, Vittoria, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 5 
types of wines: Red and white table 
wine, vermouth, muscatel, and a very 
old aperitif wine, in wood casks of .200- 
liter capacity (approximately 53 gal- 
lons) and bottles of l-liter capacity 
(approximately 1.1 quarts). 


Art Goods 


Germany 

Gebrueder Dyx (manufacturer,  ex- 
porter), 34-38 Am Bahnhof, Kevelaer- 
Rhid., wishes to export direct large 
quantities of framed pictures and re- 
ligous articles. Catalog with price in- 
formation available.* 


Beds 


Germany 
Gebr. Piel KG. (manufacturer, ex- 
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porter), 37 P. O, Box Steinhagen/Westf., 
wishes to export direct 1,000 mofthly of 
beds for children. Illustrated and de- 
scriptive leaflet with pricelist available.* 


Bolts, Nails, and Nuts 
Germany 


Moeller & Muehlhoff (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 3 Mozartstrasse, 
Plettenberg/Westf., wishes to export 
direct or through agent large quanti- 
ties of bright turned nuts of steel and 
brass, knurled nuts, form nuts, drawn 
parts, cylinder nails, and bolts. Leaflet 
available.* 


Building Materials 
England 


J. H. Sankey & Son, Ltd, (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and export agent of 
building materials), Essex Works, Rip- 
ple Road, Barking, Essex, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent flooring 
compounds—dry powders which are 
sprinkled over wet concrete forming a 
finished surface integral with base slab 
—in 112-lb. packs and in white and col- 
ors, as well as colors (with iron ag- 
gregates) for factory floors. Illustrated 
and descriptive leaflet with price in- 
formation available.* 


Casein 


Union of South Africa 


Pretoria West Flour Milling Co. 
(Pty.), Ltd. (flour miller; also manu- 
factures milk substitutes, cattle feed 
ingredients, native foods, and kafir corn 
products), P. O. Box 348, Pretoria, 
wishes to export nonedible casein for 
use in the manufacture of paper prod- 
ucts, glue, and low-grade paints. 


Clothing 
Germany 


Duisburger Aussenhandels,-Gesell- 
schaft m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
8 vom Rath-Strasse, Duisburg, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 20,- 
000 items monthly of Suzanne knitted 
goods of 100% pure merino wool in Jac- 
quard,’ plain loom, and circular loom, 
both fine and coarse knitted. Photo- 
graphs available.* 


Curios, Novelties, and Handicrafts 
Germany 

August Hoettler, Metallgiesserei 
(manufacturer, exporter), 28 West- 
strasse, Iserlohn i. W., wishes to export 
direct or through agent large quantities 
of gift articles of brass, including wall 
placques, desk sets, cigarette boxes, 
candlesticks, bells, ashtrays, etc. Illus- 
trated brochure available.* 


Italy 


F.I.A.R. di A. Manzoni (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Via Bergognoni 9, 
Milan, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 6 million lire worth 
monthly of giftware, religious articles, 
and advertising items. Illustrated and 
descriptive leaflets with pricelist avail- 
able.* 
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‘Machinery Company 
Seeks Contract 


A licensing agreement for full 
or partial manufacture in Aus- 
tralia of U. S. patented heavy ma- 
chinery is sought by an Australian 
company. 

The company, manufacturer of 
roadmaking and earthmoving ma- 
chinery, concrete mixers, and ma- 
chinery for the mining and lumber 
industries, is interested in conclud- 
ing an agreement with a U. S. 
firm seeking manufacturing facili- 
ties in Australia for production of 
machinery to which its facilities 
can be adapted. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond direct with the Brit- 
ish Standard Machinery Co., Ltd., 
P. O. Box 62, Mascot, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. 











Foodstuffs 
Italy 


Rosario Tumino & Figli (wholesaler 
and exporter of cheese, foodstuffs, and 
preserves), 173 Piazza Schinina’, Ra- 
gusa, wishes to export direct or through 
regional agents, except in the Boston 
area where already represented, 1,000 
quintals (220,460 lb.) of pecorino and 
caciocavallo cheese; and 500 quintals 
(110,230 Ib.) of other products, includ- 
ing canned anchovies and_ sardines, 
pickled olives, spices, canned artichokes, 
beans, and capers. 


Housewares 
Germany 

Willi Kraas (buying agent), 8 Kaplan- 
Wiesemannstrasse, Menden/W., wishes 
to act as buying agent on commission 
basis for U. S. importers of goods man- 
ufactured in West Germany, especially 
household and kitchen utensils, 


Iron and Steel Products 
Germany 


Contistahl Export GmbH (exporter 
of iron and steel, and machinery), 38 
Alleestrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent iron and 
steel products, including steel, boiler, 
and other types of tubes; cold rolled 
strips, cold rolled steel strips; drawn 
steel wire, wire ropes, reinforcing mesh} 
construction steel, screw and tool steel; 
and heavy and medium plates and thin 
sheets. Descriptive pamphlet available.* 
Jewelry 
Spain 

Ibero Metalurgica, S.A. (importer of 
wire and metal sheets; manufacturer of 
tools; exporter of dolls, novelty jewelry, 
dentist chairs, etc.), Calle Bailen, 228 
bis, Barcelona, wishes to export direct 
novelty jewelry, including earrings, 
bracelets, brooches, and _ necklaces. 
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Manufactured of brass and other non- 
precious metals and then enameled— 
imitations of Toledo inlaid gold jewelry. 
Photograph available.* 


Machinery 
Germany 


Thouet KG. Maschinenhau (manu- 
facturer, exporter of heavy machines for 
the cocoa, chocolate, and sweets indus- 
try), 21 Hickelweg, Aachen, wishes to 
export direct or through agent large 
quantities of machines for the cocoa 
and chocolate industry. Illustrated and 
descriptive leaflets available.* 


Notions 
Germany 


Dossman & Co. GmbH (manufacturer, 
exporter of needles of all kinds), P. O. 
Box 138, Iserlohn/Westf., wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent large quan- 
tities of hand sewing and darning 
needles, needle books and  threaders, 
safety and straight pins, knitting and 
crochet needles, hair grips, etc. Leaflets 
available.* 


Plastic Products 
France 


Etablissements Plas’Lux (importe of 
sheets of vinylite plastic; manufacturer, 
exporter of garment bags, toilet and 
other articles in flexible plastic ma- 
terial), 12 boulevard Pierre Sola, Nice, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent large quantities of garment bags 
and accessories of plastic material. 


Rugs 
Germany 


Krey & Cleven GmbH (manufacturer, 
exporter), 47/49 Bahnstrasse, Lobberich, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
rugs of synthetic fibers. Descriptive 
leaflet in German and swatches with 
description in English available.* 


Spectacle Cases 
Germany 

Optal-Werk Franz Kleine KG. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter of spectacle frames), 
24a Beckstrasse, Herne/Westf., wishes 
to export direct or through agent spec- 
tacle cases of metal, leather, or plastic; 
also gift cases for jewelry and pen and 
pencil sets. Catalog available.* 


Tables 
Union of South Africa 


Homberg Steel Products (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturer of tubular and pressed 
steel furniture and bus seat frames), 
Diep River, Capetown, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 1,000 monthly 
of steel picnic tables complete with 4 
seats attached; may be folded to size of 
small suitcase for easy storage. Made 
of first quality steel, seats and tops of 
masonite or steel. All steel parts anti- 
rust treated With oven-baked enamel 
finish. Illustrated and descriptive leaf- 
let available.* 
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Textiles 
Belgium 

J. & P. Ovelacq, sprl (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter of shirtings, gabar- 
dines, upholstery fabrics, and _ table- 
cloths), 136 rue Haute, DVeerlijk near 
Courtrai, wishes to export direct high- 
quality cotton upholstery fabrics in 48- 
in. widths. Samples available.* 


Germany 


P.B.W. Verkaufs GmbH (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter) 28 Burger- 
strasse, Wermelskirchen, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent printed 
materials, of cotton, staple fiber, and 
linen, for furniture and decorative uses. 


Vinegar 
Italy 


Nunzio Sciveres (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 141 Via S. Mar- 
tino, Vittoria (Ragusa), wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent 300 hec- 
toliters (7,925 gal.) monthly of high- 
quality red, white, and rose wine vine- 
gars, in glass bottles or wooden barrels. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Morocco 


Jacques Nelson (Certified Public Ac- 
countant), 1 rue Saint Saens, Casa- 
blanca, wishes to purchase bearings for 
repairs of both foreign and U. S. auto- 
mobiles. Catalogs and price information 
desired. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 

Walter McNaughtan (Pty.), Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 6 Victoria St., Salis- 
bury, wishes to purchase direct good- 
quality and well-known brands of auto- 
mobile body repair equipment, includ- 
ing spray-fainting machinery (other 
than compressors and guns), panel 
beating and body building tools and 
equipment, automobile upholstery 
screws, and materials or tools for these 
items. 


Building Materials 
Venezuela 
Cc. A. Venezolana de Maderas 





C.A.V.E.M.A. (sawmill; manufacturer’s 
agent), 53 Calle del Medio, Prado de 
Maria, Caracas, wishes to purchase 


building and decoration materials, such 
as colored glass and plastic material. 

Aserradero “La Foresta” C.A. (saw- 
mill; importing distributor), 77 Avenida 
Principal San Agustin del Sur, Caracas, 
wishes to purchase direct ornamental 
construction material. 


Chemicals 
Venezuela 

Industria Venezolana de Vidrios 
Planos, C.A. (manufacturer), Edificio 


Humboldt, Sur Plaza Altamira (Aptdo. 
1881), Caracas, wishes to purchase di- 
rect sodium carbonate, sodium sulfate, 
potassium carbonate, carbonates of dol- 
omite and arsenic. 


Clothing 
Germany 


Mengel & Ritter Textilvertriebsgesell- 
schaft mbH (importer, wholesaler), 4 
Zeppelinstrasse, Koeln/Rhein, wishes to 
purchase direct clothing, including 
knitted goods; underclothing of wool, 
rayon, cotton, staple and synthetic fibers 
for men, women, and children; - baby 
clothing of all kinds; ties, shawls, socks 
and stockings for men, women, and 
children; gloves of leather, rayon, and 
cotton; blankets of wool, cotton, and 
cotton mixture; handkerchiefs; cre- 
tonnes, linen, eider down, handwoven 
tablecloths; hand knitting yarns of pure 
wool and mixtures; corsets and bodices. 


Electronic Equipment 
Venezuela 


TV Service Corporation C.A. (import- 
ing distributor), 10 Quebrada Honda 
(Aptdo. 4336), Caracas, wishes to pur- 
chase direct electronic equipment and 
spare parts for radio, TV, industrial 
electronics, radar, and radiocommunica- 
tions. 


Foodstuffs 
Libya 

Libero Gizzi (importing distributor, 
commission merchant specializing in 
foodstuffs), P. O. Box 199, Tripoli, 
wishes to purchase direct good-quality 
canned fruit juice and canned fruit of 
a known brand name in moderately 
large quantities. Pricelists and descrip- 
tive literature desired by firm. 
Union of South Africa 

Pretoria West Flour Milling Co. 
(Pty.), Ltd. (flour mill, manufacturer 
of milk substitutes, cattle feed ingre- 
dients, native foods, and kafir corn 
products), P. O. Box 348, Pretoria, 
wishes to purchase low-cost molasses 
from cane and beet sugar refining. 


Forest Products 
Union of South Africa 

Ellwin Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, importing wholesaler), 
P. O. Box 2574, Durban, wishes to pur- 
chase direct or obtain agency for Doug- 


las fir (Oregon pine) and hardwood, 
sawn timber or logs. 
Furniture 
Kuwait 
Kuwaiti Palestinian Contracting & 


Trading Co. (importer of paint), P. O. 
Box 714, Jahra St., Kuwait, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks exclusive 
agency for good-quality steel and 
wooden furniture for both office and 
household use. 


Industrial Equipment 


Venezuela 

Equipcs y Productos Industriales C.A. 
(EPICA C.A.) (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Mares, 
Avenida Arvelo (Aptdo. 1772), Bella 
Vista, Caracas, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and seeks agency for industrial 
equipment and products, especially jp 
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the fields of mechanicak mining, con- 
struction, and electrical engineering. 


Jewelry 
Venezuela 


Joyeria Berna (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer of jewelry), Edificio 
Veroes, Avendia Urdaneta (Aptdo. 
3772) Caracas, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and seeks agency for jewelry (fine 
and costume) and related lines; also 
jeweler’s workshop equipment. 


Plastic Material 
France 


Etablissements Plast’Lux (manufac- 
turer of garment bags, toilet and other 
articles of flexible plastic material), 12 
boulevard Pierre Sola, Nice, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
plastic material, grade A, for manufac- 
ture of flexible garment bags and ac- 
cessories, 


Sacks 


Italy 

Giovanni Carbone (importing distrib- 
utor), Canneto Lipari (Messina), 
wishes to purchase direct used sacks of 
any size, second-hand but in good con- 
dition; quantity, approximately 50,000 
sacks. 
Scientific Equipment 
Netherlands 

Algemene Im- en Exporthandel K. 
Babajeff (importing distributor), 27 
Smidswater, The Hague, wishes to pur- 
chase direct on an exclusive basis from 
U. S. manufacturers supersonic vibra- 
tion apparatus (to mix liquids in labora- 
tories), and electric temperature test- 
ing apparatus. 


Steel, Structural 


Italy 

O.M., s.p.a. (manufacturer of trucks, 
railroad equipment, marine and indus- 
trial engines, agricultural machinery, 
vertical trucks), Piazza San Abrogio 6, 
Milan, wishes to purchase direct U- 
shaped structural steel for vertical 
tracks on which fork lifts and portable 
elevators operate. Specifications avail- 
able.* 


Telephone Exchange 


Kuwait 

Abdul Mutalib El Rifai & Co. and 
Rajab al-Refai (general merchants), 
P. O. Box 161, Al Jadid St., Kuwait, 
wishes to tender in partnership with 
U. S. firm for telephone exchange, 
10,000 line system, to meet specifica- 
tions of Kuwait Government. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Beauty Parlor Supplies 


Malaya, Federation of 

Wah Seng Trading Co. . (importing 
distributor), 403 CGhulia St., Penang, 
wishes to obtain agency for hair wav- 
ing and beauty parlor supplies and ma- 
chinery, including hair waving machines, 
dryers, waving solutions, cold-wave solu- 
tions, and spray net. 





September 16, 1957 





U. K. Factory Offered 
For Sale or Lease 


A large, modern engineering 
factory is offered for sale or lease 
to a U. S. firm wishing to estab- 
lish branch operations in England 
by a reportedly well-established 
British engineering combine, the 
name of which is withheld by re- 
quest. 

The factory, located in Lanca- 
shire, reportedly covers 650,000 
square foot area, is fully equipped 
for precision and general ‘engi- 
neering purposes, and has a labor 
force of 1,500 if required by the 
investor. 

Interested firms are invited to 
submit their requests to the In- 
vestment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 















Consultant 
Syria 

Akram el-Ricaby (economic and busi- 
ness consultant), P. O. Box 997, Da- 
mascus, offers his services as an eco- 
nomic and business consultant to U. S. 
firms and organizations requiring in- 
formation on Syria and other Arab 
countries relative to data and surveys 
regarding commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture. 


Craftsman’s Tools 


New Zealand 


Charles N. Kerr & Son (manufac- 
turer’s representative), P. O. Box 916, 
Wellington, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of artificers’ tools. 


Detergents 
Morocco 


Etablissements Jamain (manufacturer 
of household cleaning products; whole- 
saler), boulevard de la Grande Cein- 
ture, Boite Postale 2192, Casablanca, 
seeks agency in Morocco from U. S. 
manufacturer of household and indus- 
trial detergents. 


Electronic Equipment 
Italy 


Nuclear (manufacturer, distributor of 
receiving and transmitting radio sets 
and amplifiers, electronic products; im- 
porter, exporter), 3 via Ajaccio, Milan, 
seeks agency for amplifiers, high fidelity 
loudspeakers, record changers, tape re- 
corders, receiving and transmitting ra- 
dio sets, and radio components. 


Foodstuffs 


Venezuela 


LP.N.A.—C.A. (Importaciones Pro- 
ducciones Nacionales C.A.), (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, man- 
ufacturer), Edificio Java, Calle 300 





(Aptdo. 3907), Quinta Crespo, Caracas, 
seeks agency on a commission basis for 
foodstuffs in general. 


Forest Products 
British West Indies 


Dudley Ho Sang & Co. (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, in- 
dent agent for provisions, hardware, 
and building materials), 71 Orange St., 
Kingston, Jamaica, seeks agency from 
manufacturers or exporters for plywood. 


Machinery 
Italy 


Electrital, s.x.l. (importing distribu- 
tor), Piazza Duca d’Aosta 8, Milan, 
seeks agency for automatic welding ma- 
chine (gas, electric, and others). 

Ars Triticum Molendi of Ing. Giu- 
seppe Castelli (manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Via Gambini, Marsala, seeks agency 
for irrigation pumps and sprayers. 


Netherlands 


Houtstra’s Kleefstoffenfabriek N.V. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 10 Verspijck- 
laan, Naaldwijk, seeks agency for pack- 
aging, wrapping, labeling, casing, and 
boxmaking machinery; and paper, film, 
and foil converting machinery. 


Office Supplies 
Venezuela 


Caracas Paper Co. S.A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer of tablets, 
pads, envelopes, file folders, loose-leaf 
books, ledgers), 214 Alcabala a Puente 
Anauco (Aptdo. Candelaria 9275), 
Caracas, seeks agency for office supplies. 


Paper 
Venezuela 

Caracas Paper Co. S.A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer of tablets, 
pads, envelopes, file folders, loose-leaf 
bocks, ledgers), 214 Alcabala a Puente 
Anauco (Aptdo. Candelaria 9275), 


Caracas, seeks agency for paper and 
cardboard. 


Plumber's Supplies 
New Zealand 


Charles N. Kerr & Son (manufac- 
turer’s representative), P. O. Box 916, 
Wellington, seeks agency from U. 8S. 
manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies. 


Prints 
Italy 


Reg. Elio Vogrig (importing distribu- 
tor), 7 Via Larga, Milan, seeks agency 
for prints—reproductions of period and 
modern paintings. 


Printer’s Ink 
Venezuela 


Caracas Paper Co. S.A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer of tablets, 
pads, envelopes, file folders, loose-leaf 
books, ledgers), 214 Alcabala a Puente 
Anauco (Aptdo. Candelaria 9275), 
Caracas, seeks agency for printer’s ink: 
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Pumps 
India 

Richardson & Cruddas, Ltd. (struc- 
tural, sanitary, mechanical, and refrig- 
eration engineers), P. B. No. 1276, 
Madras 1, Madras State, seeks agency 
from U. S. manufacturer of domestic 
punrps of the plunger type, and of the 
jet type for shallow- and deep-well use. 


Rubber 


Italy 

Forniture Industriali Nazionali_ di 
Saracini S. (importing distributor), 6 
Via Privata Meloria, Milan, seeks 
agency for synthetic rubber and raw 
material for the rubber industry. 


Scrap iron 


Italy 

Dr. Ing. Giuseppe Reyneri (whole- 
saler, agent), 44 Via Ceva, Turin, wishes 
to be appointed as agent in Italy of 
scrap iron on behalf of U. S. exporters. 


Vegetable Oils 


Australia 

Avon Export & Import Co. (exporter, 
importer, agent), Suite 8, The Con- 
course Office Block, Wynyard Railway 
Station, Sydney, seeks agency as brokers 
for vegetable oils, including linseed, 
castor, groundnut, and kardi. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 

Lawrence J. Cohn, representing Na- 
tional Mutual Life Association of Aus- 
tralasia, Ltd. (life assurance associa- 
tion), 395 Collins St., Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in application of 
electronic techniques to life assurance 
business, and seeks technical informa- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive September 24 
via New York for a 6-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Newark, Chi- 
cago, Des Moines, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

John L. Simpson, representing Na- 
tional Mutual Life Association of Aus- 
tralasia, Ltd. (life assurance associa- 
tion), 395 Collins St., Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in the use of elec- 
tronic devices in business, and seeks 
technical information, Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 24 via New York for a 
6-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Washington, DesgMoines, Omaha, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 


Leon Vander Linden, representing 
Ets. L. Vander Linden, S. P. R. L. (im- 
porter of materials, linings, and acces- 
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sories for men’s clothing; manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler of suits, coats, and 
pants for men and boys), 73-75 rue des 
Sabots, St. Gilles-Waes, is interested in 
visiting two or three manufacturers of 
medium priced men’s outerwear, in New 
York or other cities on-the east coast. 
Scheduled to arrive September 22 via 
New York for a 3-week visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate 
General, Rockefeller Plaza, °630 5th 
Ave., New York, N, Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Detroit, 


England 


Sir John Elliot, Chairman, London 
Transport Executive, 55 Broadway, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, plans to attend the 75th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Transit Association, Montreal, and be 
in. New York as guest of New York 
City Transit Authority. Scheduled to 
arrive September 26 via New York for 
a week’s visit. 

U. S. address: c/o British & Irish 
Railways, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


France 


Claude Richard, representing Societe 
A. M. C. (Application des Industries 
Metallurgiques et Chimiques), 36, rue 
Saint-Dominique, Paris, is interested in 
visiting factories manufacturing chemi- 
cal products, paints, and plastics, and 
seeks technical information. Was sched- 
uled to arrive September 6 via New 
York for a 5-week visit. 


U. S. address: 934 5th Ave. New 
York, N. Y, Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit,. Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 


Iceland 


Magnus J. Brynjolfsson, representing 
Ora Food Processing Co. (Nidursudu- 
verksmidjan Ora h.f.), 34 Karnesbraut, 
Kopavagur, is interested in importing 
cans for fish and vegetable canning, and 
wishes to observe canning techniques 
of U. S. packers. Was scheduled to 
arrive August 29 via New York for a 
visit until approximately October 5. 


U. S. address: c/o Severin Brask, 66 
Maple Place, Clifton, N. J. Itinerary: 
Miami (Sept. 5-25, c/o Hotel McAl- 
lister), and New York. 


Italy 


Ing. Italo Ferrata, representing Lav- 
orazioni Meccaniche Pilzone, Pilzone 
d’Iseo (Brescia Province), is interested 
in representing U. S. manufacturers of 
finished silicon products; also desires to 
study the possibility of licensing agree- 
ments for manufacture in Italy of me- 
chanical products, such as motor parts. 
Was scheduled to arrive August 22 via 
New York for a month’s visit. 

U. S. address: c/o New Yorker Hotel, 
8th Ave. and 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Syracuse, West 
Point (N. Y.), Detroit, Washington, and 
Pittsburgh, 


Luigi Genghini, representing Comiel, 


S. r. 1. (importer, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 8 Corso Concordia, Milan, is in- 
terested in importing into Italy chemi- 
cal products for the food, cosmetic, 
pharmaceutical, varnish, textile, and 
plastic industries, and eventually ob- 
taining licensing agreements for their 
manufacture in Italy, Was scheduled to 
arrive August 26 via New York for a 
month’s visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Glyco Products 
Co., Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Diego, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


Pakistan 


Hasanali N. Hirani, representing 
Noorali & Co., Frere Road, New Chali, 
Karachi, is interested in import of art 
silk, fabrics, and remnants (locally 
known as fents), and export of cotton. 
Was scheduled to arrive September 2 
via New York for a 2-month visit. 

U. S. address: c/o Harry Stone, 24 
Stone St., New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 


Sweden 


Magnus Wilhelm Ogren, representing 
Aktiebolaget Magnus Ogren, 26 Lilla 
Kyrkogatan, Boras, Sweden, is inter- 
ested in import, export, and agency 
business in textile goods. Was sched- 
uled to arrive September 14 via New 
York for a month’s visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Commodore Hotel, 
Lexington Ave, & 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and adjacent 
area. 


Union of South Africa 


Lou Frank and Guillam Scott, repre- 
senting National Parking Meter Co. 
(Pty.), Ltd., 312 Eagle Star Building, 
Commissioner St., Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in contacting manufacturers of 
parking meters and in sales promotion 
of new-type parking meter. Was sched- 
uled to arrive on September 15 via New 
York for a 2-month visit. 

U. S. address: c/o South African Con- 
sulate General, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, 





investment in 


MEXICO 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


$1.25 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field ces, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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BFC Summarizes... 








Current Trends in World Markets 


Prepared by Office of Economie Affairs, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


W. European Share in U. S. Trade 
Marked by Further Large Gains 


U. S. exports to Western Europe amounted to $3.14 billion in the 
first half of 1957, an increase of about 32 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1956, as compared with a 19-percent rise in U. S. exports 


to all areas. 


Imports, valued at $1,520 million, also were higher than those in 


the like period of 1956—$1,405 million 
—although the relative increase of 8.2 
percent was much smaller than that for 
exports but still compared favorably 
with the increase rate in imports from 
all sources which was only 1.5 percent. 


Part of the increase in exports to 
Western Europe, in the beginning of 
the year, resulted from larger ship- 
ments of cotton under special Govern- 
ment programs for surplus sales, as 
well as from increases in exports of 
wheat and rice, oilseeds, and vegetable 
oils. 

Among nonagricultural commodities, 
U. S. exports of petroleum and fuel oil 
rose, reflecting the aftermath of the 
Suez crisis. Exports of U. S. capital 
goods to the area also rose, as did sales 
of civilian aircraft. Shipments of new 
passenger cars in the first quarter were 
below the level of the comparable quar- 
ter of 1956. 


Imports of European automobiles al- 
most doubled in the first quarter; gains 
also were made in imports of machinery 
and iron and steel products, but tex- 
tile imports were unchanged. 


Economy Leveling Off 


The Western European economy now 
is showing definite signs of leveling 
off, although at a very light plateau. 
Both production and productivity are 
continuing to rise but at a slower rate 
than in the recent past. The labor 
market, while still tight in most fields, 
is beginning to show signs of softening 
in isolated spots. 

Inflationary pressures continue to be 
extremely strong, and individual gov- 
ernments are taking steps to fight 
further price and wage increases. Most 
countries were fighting inflation by 
orthodox means, such as credit tight- 
ening —interest rates have been in- 
creased in most countries in the area— 
reduction of expenditures in the publie 
sector, and by a slowing down of in- 
vestment. France because of its critical 
Situation went even further, effectively 
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devaluing the franc by 20 percent and 
reinstituting tight licensing controls on 
most imports. 


Trade Deficit Rising 

The trade defiicit of the area with 
the United States has been increasing 
and during the first half of 1957 was 
about 65 percent larger than during the 
first half of 1956, amounting to $1.6 
billion, as compared to .97 billion in 
the 1956 period. 


Further progress toward dollar lib- 
eralization has been realized, most re- 
cently by Germany, Sweden, and Italy. 
France has been the only European 
country to reinstitute controls on some 
freed dollar imports. 


U. S. exports to the area are expected 
to continue at a high level. Even though 
the rate of European expansion is slow- 
ing down, exports of U. S. producers’ 
goods and materials used by industry 
will probably continue to rise somewhat 
in coming months. 


Common Market Treaty Signed 


One of the most important European 
economic developments of 1957 was the 
signing of the Common Market Treaty 
in Rome during the month of March. 


Although some vigorous parliamentary 
opposition had been anticipated, France 
—the key country as far as ratifiaction 
was concerned—has ratified the Treaty 
as has Germany, and there is no doubt 
that the other countries will also sign. 
At the same time, discussion looking 
to the establishment of an associated 
“Free Trade Area,” to include the United 
Kingdom and other Western European 
countries, are continuing and are ex- 
pected to make further progress during 
the year, 

American firms are becoming more 
and more aware of the possible effects 
of these developments and are studying 
their export and investment policies in 
view of the anticipated new conditions. 






Austria 


Austria imported $70 million worth 
of U. S. goods in the first half of 1957. 

This figure comprised 12.6 percent 
of total Austrian imports and repre- 
sented an increase of 20.7 percent over 
the corresponding period in 1956. Aus- 
tria exported $19 million worth of 
goods to the United States in the first 
half—about 0.3 percent of total U. S. 
imports—down 5 percent from Austrian 
exports of $20 million in the first half 
of 1956. The increase in imports from 
the United States was largely a result 
of substantial imports of surplus agri- 
cultural products under the U. S. PL 
480 and to increased purchases of U. S. 
coal. 

While the gross national product in- 
creased by 3.3 percent in 1956, the in- 
creased rate in the first quarter of 1957 
was substantially higher. Industrial pro- 
duction showed a steady rising tend- 
ency in the first 4 months of 1957 and 
unemployment continued to decline. 

Foreign trade, the most rapidly ex- 
panding sector of economic activity, and 
growing personal consumption remained 
the main props of economic expansion. 
Despite the continuing sizable foreign 
trade deficit, the Austrian balance-of- 
payments position improved further as 
a result of record revenue from tourism, 
foreign-currency receipts for Hungarian 
relief and capital inflows. 


Holdiags Up by $33 Million 

Austrian holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange increased by $33 million in the 
first half of 1957, almost six times the 
increase in the first half of 1956, and 
are expected to continue to grow. Im- 
ports of U. S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities in the first half of 1957 under 
PL 480 against payment in schillings, 
unofficially estimated at about $5 mil- 
lion, also contributed to the favorable 
balance-of-payments position. 

Increased private consumption was 
reflected in an increase of 8 percent 
in the value of retail sales in the first 
5 months of 1957, and a shift in de- 
mand from nondurable to durable con- 
sumer goods was noted. 

Additional dollar liberalization meas- 
ures originally scheduled for July 153 
failed to materialize owing to the oppo- 
sition of Austrian agricultural interests. 
This opposition also has resulted in 
further delays in the passage of an 
urgently needed revision of the Austrian 
tariff law. 

Gross investment in the first quarter 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Belgium-Luxembourg 


Trade between the United States and 
Belgium-Luxembourg (BLEU) con- 
tinued at a high rate during the first 
half of 1957, despite a leveling off of 
U. S. imports. 


U. S. exports to BLEU for January- 
June 1957 were valued at $228.2 mil- 
lion, compared with $201.7 for the cor- 
responding period of 1956, an increase 
of 13.1 percent. Imports from BLEU 
in January-May 1957, on the other hand, 
leveled off at $126.5 million, compared 
with $127.5 million in the like 1956 
period. Trade with BLEU represented 
slightly over 2 percent of U. S. im- 
ports and exports. 


With up to 40 percent of BLEU pro- 
duction going into exports, considerable 
attention continued to be devoted to- 
ward maintaining and expanding for- 
eign markets. During the first quarter 
of 1957, BLEU exports were main- 
tained at a very high level. In the 
second quarter, however, exports showed 
a tendency to stabilize at a somewhat 
lower level with export prices becom- 
ing less firm and orders more difficult 
to secure. In part, this may be ascribed 
to capacity production in certain in- 
dustries and to insufficient skilled labor. 
Exports, nevertheless, reached a record 
figure for the first half of 1957 as a 
whole. 

As compared with the first half of 
1956, exports of textiles, machinery, 
paper, and wood were extremely strong, 
whereas shipments of precious stones, 
transport materials, and agricultural 
and food products showed decline. 

The United States ranked. fourth 
among BLEU customers, following the 
Netherlands, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in that order. 


Imports Set Record 

On the import side, from Belgian data 
covering the first 4 months of 1957, 
record figures were established for im- 
ports from all sources, registering a 
15.7-percent increase above the like 
period of 1956. With the exception of 
nonferrous metals, and arms and am- 
munition, the increase has been general 
for all import categories. The increase 
in imports of ores, fuels, chemical prod- 
ucts, textiles, precious stones, and food- 
stuffs has been especially marked. Con- 
sumer items in particular played an 
important part in the import rise with 
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(Continued from page 13) 

of 1957, responding to the almost full 
utilization of present productive ca- 
pacity, was 13 percent higher than the 
corresponding period of the past year, 
and this level is expected to continue 
for the remainder of the year. Little 
change has been indicated, however, in 
the general lack of interest in private 
foreign investment. 
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fats and oils increasing 27.5 percent; 
foodstuffs, 20.5; textiles, 27.9; and foot- 
wear, 25.8. 


For the first 4 months of 1957, im- 
ports from the United States represent- 
ed 149 percent of the total receipts. 
While all other countries except the 
Congo have shared in the expansion of 
BLEU imports, the United States has 
become BLEU’s first supplier. Cover- 
age of imports by exports for the Janu- 
ary-April period of 1957 declined to 
93.32 percent from 101.06 for the same 
period in 1956. 

During 1957 unemployment steadily 
decreased, reaching 94,294 for May. 
Mine labor continued to enter, princi- 
pally from Spain and Greece. 


Money Market Tight 

Beginning in late 1956, tightening of 
the money market has continued. An 
important factor accentuating this sit- 
uation has been the outflow of capital 
to Western Europe, Canada, and the 
Congo where high investment yields 
have attracted Belgian funds. As a 
means of easing the money market, dis- 
count rates were increased from 3.5 
percent to 4.5 percent. Because of dif- 
ficulty in obtaining adequate domestic 
capital, the Government has called on 
outside sources, such as the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

In recent years American investment 
in Belgium has grown steadily. Since 
1954 about 50 American firms have been 
established: there, either by direct in- 
vestment or by licensing arrangements 
with Belgian companies. 


Denmark 


Danish imports from the United 
States during the first half of 1957 
totaled $70.8 million, an increase of 
12 percent over the like period of 1956, 
thereby continuing the upward trend 
of the past few years. Danish exports 
to the United States during the first 
6 months of 1957 showed an 8-percent 
increase, moving from $42.2 million to 
45.5 million. 

In the first 6 months of 1957, 10.1 
percent of all Danish imports were pur- 
chased frem the United States, while 
8.2 percent of total Danish exports went 
to the United States. 


Fiscal Measures Introduced 


Denmark’s formal liberalization of 
dollar imports, which by November 1956 
covered 55 percent of dollar imports 
(on the 1953 basis), is not expected to 
be continued until the present weakness 
in the Danish balance-of-payments sit- 
uation is overcome. Deterioration grew 
steadily through late 1956 and early 
1957. This situation is ascribed in part 
to some deterioration in Denmark’s 
terms of trade, and in part to excessive 
domestic consumption which was stim- 


ulated by a revival of economic activity 
during the second half of 1956. 


The National Bank’s net foreign-ex- 
change holdings have dropped by $20 
million dollars since January 1, 1957, 
leaving the Bank’s net foreign-exchange 
deficit at $54 million as of April 30. In 
an effort to correct its serious payments 
situation the Danish Government intro- 
duced a series of fiscal measures in 
Parliament in June 1957. These meas- 
ures were designed to reduce domestic 
demand and thereby contribute to the 
elimination of the deficit on the goods 
and services account and halt the drain 
on Denmark’s foreign reserves. These 
measures included a forced savings 
plan, higher excise taxes, increased pur- 
chase tax on motor vehicles, and higher 
charges on Government loans for hous- 
ing. In addition, a loan was obtained 
from the International Monetary Fund 
to bolster the country’s foreign ex- 
change resources. 


France 


The French economy in the past 18 
months has achieved an unparalled in- 
dustrial expansion. 


The expansion has been sustained by 
large increases in imports, which in 
turn have caused a considerable dis- 
equilibrium in France’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position and have resulted in a 
heavy drain on gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings. 

France’s recent external trade ex- 
pansion, both on the import and export 
side, has resulted in higher Franco- 
U. S. commodity exchanges. U. S. ex- 
ports to France in the first half of 
1957 amounted to $350 million, repre- 
senting a 34.6 percent increase over 
the first half 1956 total of $260 million. 
U. S. imports from France also rose, 
from $92 million in the first 5 months 
of 1956 to $111 million in the like 1957 
period, a 20.6 percent gain. 

The share of the United States in to- 
tal French imports increased to 16 per- 
cent in 1956 from 9.8 percent in 1955 
French exports to the United States 
account for a modest share of total 
U, S. imports: 1.60 percent in 1956 and 
1.76 percent in 1955. 


Coal Imports From U.S. Up 


France’s imports from the United 
States have continued to reflect France's 
need for raw materials and producers’ 
equipment such as corn, oilseeds, tobac- 
co, sulfur, cotton, chemicals, iron and 
steel, copper, machinery, and electrical 
equipment. An important change from 
the prewar import pattern has been the 
sizable recent imports of coal from 
the United States. 

Major French exports to the United 
States include such traditional items 
as beverages, essential oils and per- 
fumes, leather and leather goods, wool, 
silk, tulle, lace, clothing, glass, and ob- 
jects of art. Exports to the United 
States of synthetic fibers, automobiles, 
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and aluminum have increased in im- 
portance in recent years. 


During the past year the French 
Government has been particularly con- 
cerned with its unfavorable balance of 
trade and payments position, declining 
gold and dollar reserves, growing in- 
flationary pressures, ard budgetary 
deficit. In part, France’s financial dif- 
ficulties reflect mounting military ex- 
penditures in Algeria. The year 1956 
ended with a trade deficit exceeding 
$1 billion; during the first 6 months of 
1957 the disequilibrium in foreign trade 
worsened, with the deficit reaching $920 
million. France lost almost $800 mil- 
lion of its gold and dollar reserves in 
1956 and this trend has continued un- 
abated into 1957. Today France’s re- 
serves Of about $900 million are less 
than half of what they were at their 
postwar high point in 1955. 


New Measures Introduced 


To cope with its growing trade and 
financial difficulties, the French Gov- 
ernment recently introduced a number 
of new measures. The most important 
of these effectively devalued the French 
franc by 20 percent. A 20-percent tax 
now is imposed on all foreign exchange 
purchases, both for trade transactions 
and invisible transactions, except in the 
case of certain industrial raw materials 
and fuels, such as coal, steel, petroleum 
products, sulfur, and textile fibers. A 
20-percent bonus is granted on all sales 
of exchange. Upon adoption of this 
new system the 15-percent compen- 
satory tax on imports was abolished, 
and most tax rebates granted to ex- 
porters have been eliminated. 


France, in June, suspended all trade 
liberalization measures, which affected 
82 percent of imports from countries in 
the organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) and 9 percent of 
imports from the United States Li- 
censes now are required for all imports. 


Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany, 
including West Berlin, in the first half 
of 1957 imported from the United 
States $710 million worth of goods, an 
increase of 67.5 percent over imports 
of $424 million in the like period of 
1956, and representing 19.5 percent of 
total German imports. 

The country’s exports of $275 million 
worth of goods to the United States in 
that period, representing 4.3 percent 
of total U. S. imports, showed an in- 
crease of 23.8 percent over German 
exports of $222 million to the United 
States in the 1956 period. 

The large increase in German im- 
ports from the United States was 
primarily the result of larger purchases 
of agricultural products, industrial raw 
materials, and finished products, al- 
though absolute increases were regis- 
tered in practically all commodity clas- 
sifications. The relatively smaller in- 
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crease in German exports to the United 
States was accounted for largely by 
finished products. 

Total German imports in January- 
June 1957 reached $3.6 billion, a 14.6- 
percent increase over the corresponding 
period of 1956. Total exports increased 
by 16 percent to reach $4.1 billion, re- 
sulting in a trade surplus of $500 mil- 
lion. This record surplus, in combina- 
tion with the prevailing high interest 
rates in Germany, resulted in a sub- 
stantial inflow of gold and foreign ex- 
change which raised total reserves to 
about $4.8 billion at the end of June 
1957. 

The gross national product, which 
rose by 11 percent in 1955 and by 8 
percent in 1956, grew at a rate of about 
6 percent in the first half of 1857. 


Expansion Slows Down. 


Unemployment, at 2.3 percent, re- 
mained very close to the low level of 
2.2 percent reached in 1956. Most sec- 
tors .of the economy showed signs of a 
slowing down of expansion as Govern- 
ment spending for pensions and defense 
purchases picked up. The principal 
problem area has been the persistent 
trade and payments surpluses which 
brought demands for correction from 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Additional liberalization of dollar 
and OEEC imports took place during 
the first half of 1957 and an across- 
the-board temporary tariff reduction of 
25 percent for most industria} items 
went into effect in August. However, 
none of the measures currently in force 
appear strong enough to counter the 
rapidly mounting trade and payments 
surpluses. Further measures to alle- 
viate the imbalance in German external 
payments therefore may be expected. 

Prospects are for a continuing high 
level of private consumption and for 
further moderate expansion in industrial 
activity with external payments sur- 
pluses likely to remain high for the 
coming months. 


Italy 


U. S. exports to Italy in the first 6 
months of 1957, valued at $374.3 mil- 
lion, were up 37 percent from the cor- 
responding 1956 period. U. S. imports 
from Italy in the first 5 months of 
1957, valued at $96 million, were up 16 
percent from the corresponding 1956 
period. 

Again the United States was Italy’s 
leading trading partner—the first sup- 
plier of imports and, after West Ger- 
many, the second largest market for 
Italian goods. The United States in 
the first 4 months of 1957 accounted 
for 15 percent of Italy’s two-way trade 
—19.3 percent of imports and 8.6 per- 
cent of exports. 

The increase in U. S. exports to Italy 


resulted mainly from larger Italian im- 
ports of cotton, including PL 480 sales, 
wheat, coal, ferrous scrap, copper, 
aluminum, copper and other nonferrous 
scrap, crude oil and its fuel distillation 
residues, metalworking machine tools, 
electrical machinery, and chemicals. 


The increase in Italian exports to the 
United States in the same period was 
spread over a variety of items, includ- 
ing textiles, clothing and accessories, 
iron and steel products, metalworking 
machine tools, scooters, hardware, pot- 
tery, glass, and chemicals. 


Foreign Trade Expands 


Italy’s total foreign trade, according 
to Italian statistics for the first 4 
months of 1957, continues to expand 
in volume and value at about the same 
rate as in 1956. The combined value of 
imports and exports in the period Janu- 
ary-April 1957 was $1,979 million as 
against $1,679 million in January-April 
1956—a 15-percent increase. Imports 
continue to increase more than exports. 


Barring unforeseen events, Italy’s 1957 
trade deficit will again, as in 1956, be 
virtually offset by increased invisible 
receipts, especially tourist expenditures, 
and special receipts from U. S. pro- 
grams, and the overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit is expected to be small. 

Italian imports from the United 
States are expected to continue high 
through 1957 as industrial production 
maintains its rise of about 7.6 percent 
and gross national product its growth of 
about 5 percent. 

The recent Italian dollar liberaliza- 
tion, affecting such important U.S. ex- 
port items as cotton, industrial and 
other machinery, engines and motors, 
chemicals, heavy earthmoving equip- 
ment, and certain iron and steel and 
other metal products, has raised con- 
siderably the proportion of U. S. ex- 
ports which can enter Italy free of im- 
port licenses. However, most of the re- 
cently freed items were being licensed 
freely even prior to liberalization. 


Netherlands 


U. S. exports to the Netherlands in 
the first 6 months of 1957 were valued 
at $302.7 million, an increase of over 
14 percent over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1956, when exports amounted 
to $264.6 million. 

In the coming months, exports from 
the United States are expected to con- 
tinue at a somewhat higher level than 
in 1956. Imports from the Netherlands 
during January-May decreased from 
$69 million in 1956 to $60 million in 
1957, or by about 14 percent. 

The United States, according to Neth- 
erlands statistics, remained third among 
Netherlands suppliers, a position it also 
held in 1956, furnishing 14.3 percent 
of total imports in the first quarter of 
1957. The United States took 5.3 per- 
cent of total Netherlands exports during 
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the same period, thus moving from 
fourth place among Netherlands cus- 
tomers in 1956 to fifth place. Partly re- 
sponsible for the 1957 increase in U. S. 
exports were larger shipments of grains, 
raw cotton, coal, and citrus fruit. On 
the import side, decreases were fairly 
well distributed over the entire range 
of commodities imported from _ the 
Netherlands. 


Steps Taken To Slow Consumption 


The Netherlands Government’s recent 
program to reduce domestic consump- 
tion and slow down investments to 
counteract serious inflationary pres- 
sures has not yet taken full effect. 
Even after the program has become 
fully effective—probably not before 
mid-1958—U. S. exports of raw ma- 
terials and producers’ goods, which 
comprise the bulk of American trade, 
should be little affected. 

Gold and dollar reserves continued 
their downward trend in 1957. These 
reserves now are sufficient for 3 months’ 
import requirements at present levels, 
compared with 4-4% months in the 
first half of 1956. Inflationary pressures 
continue strong, with the consumer 
price index in May 1957 standing 8.3 
percent above May 1956. Future in- 
creases in the index are expected be- 
cause of a 25 percent increase in rent 
and corresponding small wage compen- 
sations. 

No major changes have been made in 
1957 in the liberal treatment accorded 
U. S. commodities, most of which are 
liberalized. Common Benelux import 
quotas have been established, however, 
on a few nonliberalized items. These 
quotas are applicable to imports from 
all sources—global quotas—and in most 
instances do not affect U. S. trade in- 
terests appreciably. 


U.S. Investments May Be Limited 


The Netherlands has continued its 
efforts to attract U. S, investments, 
which in the past had shown very good 
results and which between 1950-1956 
resulted in an increase of direct U. S. 
investment in the Netherlands from $84 
billion to $159 billion. Netherlands au- 
thorities miay, however, be somewhat 
more selective in the future in admitting 
new U. S. industries in view of their 
need for a reduction in domestic con- 
sumption and investment expenditures. 
This trend, in turn, may be reversed 
as the Common Market begins to func- 
tion. The Netherlands Parliament is ex- 
pected to sign the Common Market 
Treaty sometime this fall. 


” 
Spain 
U. S. exports to Spain were valued 
at $117.2 million in the first 6 months 
of 1957, a moderate decline from the 
$124 million shipped in the: first half 
of 1956. Although detailed figures are 
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not available, a large part of this 
amount represents shipments under 
U. S. economic assistance and surplus 
agricultural products programs. 

Spain’s exports to the United States 
during the first 5 months of 1957 to- 
taled $28.9 million, compared with $36.7 
million in the first 5 months of 1956. 

The U. S. share of Spain’s import 
trade has been rising in recent years, 
as the following percentages indicate: 
1954, 18.4; 1955, 18.5; and 1956, 26.2. 
As a market for Spain’s exports, the 
percentage of the U. S. share has been 
as follows: 1954, 10.0; 1955, 10.5; and 
1956, 13.4. 

Spain’s global foreign-trade deficit 
continued to increase during 1956, reach- 
ing $324.5 million as compared with 
$172.6 million for 1955. The trade 
deficit for the first quarter of 1957 was 
reported as $116 million, compared 
with $71 million during the first quarter 
of 1956, reflecting an increase of 13.7 
percent in imports and a decline of 
15.8 percent in exports. As a conse- 
quence, official gold and dollar reserves 
continued to decline, which at the end 
of April 1957 had fallen to the lowest 
figure since June 1954. 


Inflation Grows Worse 


The inflationary situation grew stead- 
ily worse during the first. half of 1957, 
and was reflected in a more rapid rate 
of price increases. Currency in circula- 
tion increased by 1.9 billion pesetas, 
compared with a decline of 550. million 
pesetas during the first half of 1956. 
The Bank of Spain raised the commer- 
cial diseount rate from 4.25 percent to 
5 percent in July. 

Three major steps were taken by 
the Spanish Government during the 
first half of 1957 to combat the infla- 
tionary situation. The multiple ex- 
change-rate system was consolidated 
at a unified rate of 42 pesetas to the 
dollar, which represented a sizable ef- 
fective depreciation of the peseta. The 
issue of new Government debt declined 
substantially, in line with the Govern- 
ment’s announced intention of reducing 
expenditures. Extensive administrative 
reorganizations were made within the 
Government to achieve greater inter- 
ministerial coordination in the economic 
field. 

There were no changes of importance 
in licensing or exchange control pro- 
cedures affecting foreign trade and in- 
vestment, ; sae 


. - Sweden 


U. S. exports to Sweden totaled $118 
million in the first 6 months of 1957, 
an increase of about 48 percent over 
the like period in.1956. ‘ 

U. S. imports from Sweden during 
the 5 month period (January-May) of 
1957 amounted to $50: million, up by 
28 percent over that period in 1956. 

The United States retained its tra- 
ditional position as Sweden’s third most 


important supplier after West Germany 
and the United. Kingdom: As a market 
for Swedish goods, the United States 
ranked seventh in 1956 and in the first 
quarter of 1957 became sixth in im- 
portance. Ever since 1950 between 10 
and il percent of Sweden’s imports 
have come from the United States and 
slightly over-5 percent of its exports 
hav; found a market in the United 
States. 


Among U. S. exports to Sweden which 
showed increases in 1957 are tobacco 
cotton, coal and petroleum products, 
and machinery. Iron and steel and 
automobile exports declined. U. S. 
imports from Sweden showed increases 
for such items as chemical products, 
iron and steel products, machinery and 
automobiles, while declines were record- 
ed for woodpulp and iron ore. 


Autos Lead in U.S. Imports 


A notable development in U. S. im- 
ports from Sweden in 1957 has been in 
the automotive field. In the first 4 
months of 1957, the United States re- 
ceived from Sweden over 5,000 auto- 
mobiles, valued at over $5 million, as 
compared with less than 100 units, 
valued at about $95,000 in the like 
period of 1956. Automobiles now are 
among the leading U. S. imports from 
Sweden. 


Sweden has continued to relax con- 
trols on imperts.: On July 1, the cumu- 
lative dollar import free list of July 1, 
1956 was further expanded by the ad- 
dition of several agricultural and related 
products. 


In the financial field, Sweden issued 
new regulations on July 1 governing 
imports from the OEEC countries 
which are designed to move the Swedish 
crown toward greater convertibility. 
Under these regulations, Swedish im- 
porters now may make payment in any 
one of several specified European Pay- 
ments Union currencies instead of in 
the currency of the country which was 
the source of origin or purchase 0! 
goods on the OEEC import free list. 


Economic Situation Good 


Economic conditions in Sweden_have 
been generally favorable with produc- 
tion rising, prices remaining stable, and 
foreign exchange holdings showing only 
the normal seasonal decline. 

Inflationary pressures are a matter 
of concern thus Government fiscal anc 
monetary policies have been tightened 
further to combat these pressures. 

While most Swedish exports are mov- 
ing at high levels, demand for un- 
bleached sulfite pulp has tended to de 
cline. As a result, Swedish and Finnis! 
pulp mills have agreed voluntarily to 
curtail production. 

The tightening of import controls by 
some of the countries which are mar- 
kets for Swedish products, particularly 
France, makes the outlook for Swed- 
ish exports for the second half of 1957 
less favorable. 
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Switzerland 


U. S. exports to Switzerland in the 
first 6 months of 1957 totaled $132.3 
million, an increase of 31.7 percent 
over the $100.4 million exported during 
the comparable 1956 period. 

Imports from Switzerland during 
January-May 1957 amounted to $70.6 
million, 11.8 percent above the $63.1 
million imported from January to May 
1956. 

Trade with Switzerland accounted for 
1.3 percent of total U. S. exports in 
the first half of 1957 against 1.2 percent 
in the first half of- 1956, and for 13 
percent of U. S. imports, 0.1 percent 
above the 1956 period. 

The United States maintained its pe- 
sition as Switzerland’s second most im- 
portant customer and supplier, taking 
10.8 percent of the total value of Swiss 
exports and supplying 15.2 percent of 
Swiss imports. 

Although Swiss exports to the United 
States have increased substantially, the 
steep rise in Swiss imports from this 
country has further increased’ the 
normal trade imbalance between the 
two countries. The deficit in the Swiss- 
U. S. balance of trade for the first half 
of 1957, according to Swiss statistics, 
was 310 million francs, compared with 
124 million for the like period in 1956 
and 239 million for the whole year 
(1 Swiss franc= $0.23.) 


Switzerland in Boom Status 


Switzerland has experienced a con- 
tinuation of boom conditions in 1957. 
Foreign trade has been far ahead of 
the comparable 1956 months and there 
are no indications of a slackening of 
any important sector of the economy. 
To combat inflationary pressures the 
Government recently increased the of- 
ficial discount rate for the first time 
since 1936 and called for restraint to 
avoid serious inflation. The capital mar- 
ket continues tight, and many flota- 
tions have not been fully subscribed. 
Interest rates on first-class bonds have 
moved up to over 4 percent. 

Demand for funds in the first hal? of 
1957 was met principally by large liq- 
uidations of dollars. By the end of June, 
however, the gold and foreign currency 
losses of the National Bank not only 
stopped abruptly but the trend was 
actually reversed. This apparently re- 
sulted from a backflow of dollar assets 
from the United States to Switzerland 
because of higher interest rates. 

Industrial production and _ building 
construction continue at high levels, de- 
spite the tight labor situation. At the 
end of June, 10 jobs were available for 
each person listed as unemployed. 

Prospects of a further trade expan- 
sion during the remainder of the year 
are good, although any increase prob- 
ably will not be at as high a rate as 
during the first half. 
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Britain's Best Market in U. S. 


The United Statés replaced Australia 
in 1956 as Britain’s best customer and 
increased this lead in the first half of 
1957, taking 7.5 percent of total ex- 
ports. United Kingdom exports to the 
United States totaled $371 million, a 
9-percent increase bver the first half 
of 1956. 

The gains in dollar exports were 
paced by automobiles. The United 
States remained the foremost market 
for British cars; experts of automobiles, 
valued at over $50 million, were 2% 
times greater than in the first half of 
last year. Among the traditional Brit- 
ish exports to the United States, whisky, 
china and pottery, and woolens con- 
tinued to earn more dollars; however, 
the export value of clothing and foot- 
wear, and motor and pedal cycles 
dropped, owing in part to increased 
competition from other foreign sup- 
pliers. The decrease in bicycle exports 
was particularly marked; their value 
was nearly halved, compared with the 
first 6 months of 1956. With the wind- 
ing up of deliveries of the Vickers Vis- 
counts ordered by U. S. airlines, the 
value of these items, a leading dollar 
earner last year, also dropped sharply. 
These were offset, however, by. gains 
in other new exports in the electronics 
and industrial machinery fields. 


Trade Deficit Increases 


United Kingdom imports from the 
United States in the first 6 months to- 
taled $750 million, an increase of $202 
million (36.8 percent) over the com- 
parable period of 1956. The U. S. share 
of total United Kingdom imports rose 
from 10 to 12.7 percent. 


Britain therefore purchased $378 mil- 
lion more goods than were sold to the 
United States in the first half of 1957, 
compared with trade deficits of $207 
million for the comparable period last 
year and $419 million for all of 1956. 
The major part of this increase is at- 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 











tributable to $60 million more in petrol- 
eum and products imported from the 
United States as a result of the Suez 
crisis, $71 million more in raw cotton, 
mainly to replenish stocks, and $25 
million more in copper and copper al- 
loys. 

The United States supplied approxi- 
mately one-third of Britain’s imports 
of nonelectric machinery, valued at $55 
million, and also one-third of total elec- 
tric machinery, apparatus and appli- 
ances, valued at $11.5 million. The 
principal decline in imports from the 
United States occurred in iron and steel, 
which were $29 million less, $19 mil- 
lion of this being attributable to plates 
and sheets. Tobacco imports from the 
United States decreased by $7.8 million 
and coal by $7 million. 


Dollar Imports Liberalized 


With the removal from control of 
some 500 additional commodities, ef- 
fective August 1, nearly all basic food- 
stuffs and industrial raw materials may 
now be imported into the United King- 
dom from all sources, including the dol- 
lar area, without license. Restrictions 
continue to apply to dollar imports of 
machinery, fuels, many food items, and 
most manufactured products. The an- 
nual quotas set up providing for the 
importation from North America of 
limited quantities of canned salmon, 
natural cheeses, apples, and honey, how- 
ever, have all been renewed and in some 
cases increased. 


Speculation Hits Reserves 


The speculative. movement against 
the pound sterling following the de- 
valuation of the French franc has in- 
creased Britain’s external financial dif- 
ficulties. These are reflected in the 
continued and increasing drain on the 
gold and dollar reserves which the 
United Kingdom holds as the banker 
for the sterling area. These reserves 
were already badly strained by the 
cost of dollar oi) needed to replace 
Middle East supplies cut off by the 
Suez crisis and the continuing heavy 
demand for dollars by other sterling- 
area countries, such as India. The re- 
serves dropped by $14 million in July 
and $225 million in August to $2,142 
million. 

Efforts are continuing to combat 
chronic inflation at home. An _ inde- 
pendent council has been appointed to 
advise on prices, production, and income 
and the Government has reaffirmed its 
rejection of a return to price and wage 
controls or an intensification of import 
restrictions as suitable anti-inflationary 
weapons. Meanwhile, the British econ- 
omy continues to expand with increases 
in output lagging behind the rise in 
employment, wages, and prices. 
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U. S. Trade With Latin American 
Countries Expected To Set Record 


The interchange of goods between the United States and the Latin 
American Republics not only continues on the high plane maintained 
in recent years, but is again pointing toward a new annual record, in 
both directions, based on statistics for the first 5 months of 1957 which 


are now available. 


A few countries are still in the midst of economic redressment. 
Political developments in some countries are casting shadows of un- 
certainty. In other countries there have been a number of favorable 
developments and forward steps taken toward a solution of existing 


problems. 


Mexico continues to be very pros- 
perous in a preelection year where nor- 
mally a noticeable slowdown occurs. In 
Central America political disputes are 
now being settled in an orderly fashion 
and general economic well-being pre- 
vails. On the North and West Coast of 
South America there is now relatively 
smooth functioning of the economy, and 
those countries not enjoying a fair level 
of prosperity are working toward a gen- 
eral solution of their economic prob- 
lems. 


Brazil and Colombia took a signifi- 
cant step in their efforts to solve their 
dollar exchange problems. Brazil en- 
acted its new customs tariff on August 
14 and Colombia made special arrange- 
ments to pay its commercial backlog 
and restrict imports, In the island re- 
publics political uncertainties becloud 
the horizon. All the Latin American 
Republics and the United States met at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, beginning Au- 
gust 15, to discuss and attempt to solve 
some of their economic problems. 


Imports Up Over 4 Percent 


Imports into the United States from 
the American Republics in the period 
January-May 1957, inclusive, amounting 
to $1,664.6 million, were over 4 percent 
higher than for the first 5 months of 
1956, and indicated an annual rate for 
1957 of nearly $4,000 million ($3,629 
in 1956). These imports represented 
30.5 percent of U. S. imports from all 
countries in the 1957 period, compared 
with 30.1 percent for the like period 
in 1956, 

Most of the 1957 increase was owing 
to higher imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts from Venezuela; imports from 
most of the Central American Repub- 
lics, except Guatemala, were also con- 
siderably higher. The most notable de- 
creases in imports occunred from Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, Dominican Republic, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. 


Exports Rise 22 Percent 


U. S. exports—excluding special cate- 
gory exports—to the 20 American Re- 
publics in the same 5-month period, 
totaling $1,798.7 million, exceeded the 
figure for the comparable 1956 period 
by over 22 percént; this rate, if con- 





tinued throughout the year, would give 
U. S. exports to Latin America valued 
at $4,319 million ($3,851 million in 
1956). 

The Latin American countries thus 
purchased 20.7 percent of all U. S. sales 
abroad—including special categories— 
whereas, the comparable figure for the 
corresponding 5 months in 1956 was 
20.5 percent. Notable decreases in U. S. 
exports occurred in the case of Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, and Haiti. On the other 
hand very large increases occurred in 
exports to Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Chile, Mexico, and Peru. 

Declining prices for copper, if pro- 
longed into the future, as well as re- 
duced imports of petroleum, and lead 
and zinc if the United States eventually 
imposes restrictions or new taxes on 
their importation, could bring about a 
leveling if not a decline in the value of 
imports from Latin America. 


Continued intensification of Canadian, 
German, Japanese, and other countries’ 
efforts to sell to Latin America, par- 
ticularly on the basis of lower prices 
and longer credit terms, will also have 
a tendency toward reducing U. S. share 
of Latin- American imports. Inflation, 
despite marked efforts to bring it under 
control, continues to be a deterring 
factor in Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and, 
to a certain extent, Brazil. In Colom- 
bia, on the other hand, recent political 
developments may bring about new 
trade conditions which would eventually 
restore higher and more normal trade 
levels with the United States. 


Private Investment Increases 


Interest in investment-of private 
U. S. and European capital in the area 
continues to be substantial, and plans 
for the investment of Japanese capital 
have been reported from some coun- 
tries. The most recent data on U. S. 
direct investments in Latin America 
show a total of $7,408 million at the 
end of 1956, an increase of $800 million 
over the 1955 figure, In comparison, ad- 
ditions to U. S. direct investment in 
1955 and 1954 totaled only $365 and 
$210 million, respectively. 

New petroleum investments continue 
to be the major attraction for American 
capital, particularly in Venezuela, Cen- 


tral America and Bolivia, and new in- 
terest has been shown by several com- 
panies in the possibilities in Paraguay. 
In Venezuela initial petroleum exploita- 
tion taxes paid to the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment on new oil concessions granted 
in the first 5 months of 1957 amounted 
to $295 million. 


U. S. interest in manufacturing ac- 
tivities, second in importance to petro- 
leum operations, continues strong ih a 
number of countries, notably Brazil, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. 


Argentina 


U. S. exports to Argentina in the first 
5 months of 1957 amounted to $135.3 
million, as compared with $117.8 mil- 
lion in the entire last half of 1956, an 
increase of 15 percent. Exports in the 
last 6 months of 1956-had, in turn, 
shown an increase of 24.8 percent ove: 
those in the first half of the year. 


U. S. imports from Argentina from 
January through May totaled $63 mil- 
lion, an increase of 18.6 percent over 
those registered in the last half of 1956 
U. S. imports from Argentina, however, 
are normally heaviest in the first half 
of the calendar year, which coincides 
with the period of greatest wool export 
activity in the River Plate area. 

Official Argentine trade figures for 
the first 5 months of the year reveal 
that imports from the United States 
accounted for just under 25 percent of 
total imports. The corresponding figure 
for U. S. participation in the Argentine 
market in the whole of 1956 was 20.2 
percent and was only 13.1 percent in 
1955. Based upon U. S. trade figures, 
Argentine exports to the United States 
in January-May, 1957, represented a 
participation of 1.15 percent in total 
U. S. imports of $5,489 million for the 
period. This compares with a participa- 
tion of 1.1 percent in each of the pre- 
ceding 2 years. 


Transportation Exports Up 


A complete breakdown of the pattern 
of U. S. exports to Argentina in the 
first half of 1957 is not yet availab) 
Experts of transportation equipment 
however, have been substantially 
greater. Argentine purchases from the 
United States of trucks and/or chassis 
together with buses, totaled $40.8 mil- 
lion during the first 5 months as con 
trasted with $28.4 million during tlic 
year 1956. 

Other transportation purchases in the 
same 5-month period, including pas- 
senger cars, civilian and commercial 
aircraft, locomotives, and other rail- 
way equipment, added another $12 mil- 
lion. Recent restrictive measures on im- 
ports from the dollar area suggest that 
principal dollar expenditures in the 
foreseeable future will be for equip- 
ment related to transportation, petro- 
leum development, and electric power 
expansion, 

While no immediate decrease in total 
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value of purchases from the United 
States is indicated, purchasing will be 
on a highly selective basis. Restrictive 
measures thus far taken include out- 
right prohibition of purchases of cer- 
tain goods from the dollar area—in- 
cluding such traditionally important 
commodities as tinplate and soda ash— 
and also limitation of imports of a wide 
range of machinery items from the 
same area to those transactions which 
will be financed by the supplier on an 
8-year credit basis. 


Dollar Exchange Declines 


Argentina’s gold agd net official dol- 
lar exchange have continued to decline 
in 1957. The combined total stood at 
$242.3 million at the end of 1956 but 
had dwindled to $188.9 million by the 
end of May, excluding a drawing of 
$75 million from the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF). 


Argentine exports have increased 
however, forecasting possible 1957 earn- 
ings of some $133 million in excess of 
those for 1956 if present world prices 
and demand for Argentine goods are 
maintained. 

A substantial, continued flow’of for- 
eign capital investment into Argentina 
could normally be expected, involving 
the introduction of considerable capital 
equipment without use of Argentine for- 
eign exchange. However, the recent, 
abrupt cancelation by the Provisional 
Government of the concessions of the 
two major suppliers of electric power 
in the Buenos Aires area doubtless will 
be carefully considered by potential in- 
vestors. The recent signing of an agree- 
ment under which claims against the 
Government by foreign packing houses 
were satisfactorily settled will partially 
ffset this highly controversial action. 


Brazil 


U. S. exports to Brazil, including re- 
exports, in the first half of 1957 were 
valued at $224.5 million, an increase of 
$87.1 million or 63.4 percent over the 
comparable period of 1956. 

The increase in exports reflected the 
increased allocations of dollar exchange 
made available in the commercial ex- 
change auctions and the shipment of 
industrial equipment and materials for 
investment purposes in Brazil. Signifi- 
cant increases were recorded in indus- 
trial machinery and equipment, automo- 
tive vehicles, electrical machinery and 
apparatus, coal and petroleum products, 
and various chemical products. 

Imports from Brazil in ‘the first 5 
months of 1957 were slightly lower than 
in the like period of 1956, totaling 
$310.6 million and $312.2 million respec- 
tively. Coffee imports were substanti- 
ally lower in the current period, and 
declines were also registered in cocoa 
beans, sisal, and henequen. Manganese 
ore and castor oil were the most im- 
portant products imported in larger 
quantities, 

The decline in coffee exports and the 
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maintenance of imports at a high level 
resulted in a substantial reduction of 
Brazil’s foreign exchange availabilities, 
and allocations of dollar exchange on 
the commercial import auctions were 
reduced in’July by more than 10 per- 
cent, with the prospect that further 
reductions might be found necessary. 
In addition, inflationary pressures 
continued to harass the economy, al- 
though the cost-of-living index for the 
first half-of 1957 increased at a slower 
rate than in the like period of 1956. 
Despite general wage increases of from 
30-100 percent over the past 2 years, 
wage scales have not kept pace with 
prices. Accordingly, it is probable that 
additional wage increases will be 
granted, and will exert an increased in- 
flationary pressure on the economy. 


U. S. Largest Foreign Investor 


Foreign investments licensed in Brazil 
in the form of imports of capital equip- 
ment without exchange cover in the 
first 5 months of 1957 were valued at 
the equivalent of $43.5 million, as ccm- 
pared with $18.9 million for the like 
period of 1956. The United States main- 
tained its place as the largest single 
source of foreign investment in Brazil. 

Plans of U. S. companies for invest- 
ment in Brazil already committed un- 
doubtedly will result in a considerable 
increase in 1957 in the total of U. S. 
investments in Brazil, which amounted 
to $1.2 billion at the end of 1956. 


Trade prospects for the second half 
of 1957 are contingent upon several fac- 
tors, including the volume and price of 
coffee exports and the effect of new 
tariff and trade control legislation. Cof- 
fee, which in 1956 constituted about 70 
percent of the total value of exports, 
moved in heavier volume in July, and 
reached a total of nearly a million bags. 

The revised export premiums for cof- 
fee, effective July 1, were designed to 
encourage exports of better quality cof- 
fees. Allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports were suspended for 1 month 
upon the enactment of the tariff re- 
vision on August 14, pending the im- 
plementation of modified exchange and 
licensing controls. Offerings of foreign 
exchange, when resumed, will depend 
primarily upon receipts from exports of 
coffee and other commodities, 


Chile 


U. S. exports, including reexports, to 
Chile in the first half of 1957 registered 
an impressive increase, rising from $58.3 
million in the first half of 1956 to 
$101.1 million in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1957, an increase of 73 percent. 

The striking increase was largely 
owing to the revamping of Chilean ex- 
change and import regulations or April 
3, 1956, which liberalized Chile’s for- 
eign trade and helped to channel an in- 
creased share of its imports from the 
United States (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly May 14, p. 8). However, U. S. 








exports to Chile in the first half of 
1957 registered an increase of only 5 
percent over the $96 million exported 
in the second half of 1956. Because of 
Chile’s efforts to check the drain on 
its foreign exchange U. S. exports in 
the second half of 1957 are not likely 
to record a significant increase. 


Imports Decline 


U. S. imports from Chile, on the other 
hand, declined from $94 million in the 
first 5 months in 1956 to $92.7 million 
for the like period in 1957. The de- 
crease was owing chiefly to the decline 
in the price of copper which fell from 
a high of 46.7 cents a pound in May 
1956 to 28.7 cents a pound in July 1957. 
Copper is Chile’s principal source of for- 
eign exchange, accounting for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of its earnings from 
exports. 

The stabilization measures initiated 
late in 1955 to check a severe inflation 
continued in the first half of 1957. 
While the Government appeared intent 
in further advancing the stabilization 
pregram, the decline in copper. prices, 
plus the serious squeeze on living stand- 
ards, caused a faltering in the program 
and a deterioration in some sectors. At 
midyear, it became increasingly appar- 
ent that the economic reform program 
was approaching a critical stage and 
that it should face its most serious test 
in the remainder of the year. 

The Government eliminated the last 
of the subsidies on sugar, tea, yerba 
mate, edible oils, and public transporta- 
tion. Elimination of the subsidies was a 
significant step in reducing the size of 
the Government deficit, which has been 
one of the major causes of the inflation. 

Hopes of eliminating the deficit, or 
of decreasing it to an insignificant level, 
were dashed by the continued decline 
in the world price of copper, the Gov- 
ernment’s principal source of revenue. 
While cutbacks in expenditures which 
have been instituted, plus the elimina- 
tion of subsidies, will reduce the im- 
balance, the prospects are, nevertheless, 
for a substantial Government deficit in 
the fiscal year thus contributing fur- 
ther to price increases. 


Exchange Reserves Down 


The extreme dependence of the 
Chilean economy on copper revenues 
was further exemplified in the balance- 
of-payments sector, where exchange 
reserves of the Central Bank have con- 
tinued to decline and the banking ex- 
change rate depreciated to 603 pesos to 
the dollar by the end of the half-year 
and the broker’s rate to 750 pesos to 
the dollar. The Government took steps 
to cut its imports to a minimum in an 
effort to eliminate the drain on its re- 
serves. 

Monetary expansion continued as 
commercial credit and Central Bank 
credit—much of it to finance the Gov- 
ernment deficit—expanded beyond the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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goals previously established by the 
monetary authorities. 


Living Costs Rise 


The cost-of-living index, the principal 
barometer for determining the success 
or failure of the anti-inflation program, 
registered an increase of 14.3 percent 
for the first half of the year, as com- 
pared with 13.7 percent in the like pe- 
riod in 1956. In July, following the with- 
drawal of the subsidies, the cost-of-liv- 
ing registered an increase of 4.5 per- 
cent. 

While the adverse factors noted above 
dominated economic developments in 
the first-half, other factors gave rise 
to a small note of cautious optimism. 
The progress achieved in further free- 
ing the economy from artificial controls, 
the upturn in business and industry 
which occurred in the last part of the 
semester, a decline in unemployment, 
the determination of the Government 
in pursuing the stabilization objectives, 
plus the prospect of further loan as- 
sistance raised hopes that Chile will 
weather the challenges of the second 
half of 1957 and succeed in establish- 
ing the economic stability essential for 
balanced and sound economic growth. 


Colombia 


U. S. exports to Colpmbia in the first 
half of 1957 were valued at $91.8 mil- 
lion, a reduction of 49.3 percent from 
the corresponding period in 1956, ac- 
cording to U. S. trade statistics. Im- 
ports from Colombia in the first 5 
months of 1957 totaled $151.1 million, 
down 14.6 percent from the correspond- 
ing months of 1956. 


Colombian trade statistics show that 
for the first 4 months of 1957, the 
United States supplied 58.2 percent of 
Colombia's imports and received 73.7 
percent of its exports—excluding petro- 
leum and gold. U. S. share of Colombian 
trade in 1956 was 62 percent of im- 
ports and 71.3 percent of exports. The 
reduction in Colombian imports ex- 
tended to almost all types of commodi- 
ties, but imports of nonessentials was 
severely curtailed. 


Imports, Exchange Restricted 


The sharp reduction in Colombian im- 
ports in the first half of 1957 was owing 
to the drastic import and exchange re- 
strictions which were applied subse- 
quent to October 1956. Many nonessen- 
tial goods were prohibited and others 
were made very costly by the applica- 
tion of import stamp taxes and special 
exchange rates. The restrictions were 
imposed because of “the adverse bal- 
ance-of-payments situation which had 
resulted in the accumulation of more 
than $300 million in overdue commercial 
remittances by the end of 1956. In June 
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1957, the Colombian Government ex- 
panded the list of prohibited imports. 


The Government apparently will con- 
tinue to restrict imports severely for 
at least several years, in order to serv- 
ice the large debts which were incur- 
red in clearing up the backlog of com- 
mercial remittances. Prospects are not 
good that Colombia will be able to ex- 
pand its foreign exchange earnings sig- 
nificantly in the foreseeable future. 
Since Colombia’s ability to import is 
limited by its foreign exchange in- 
come, imports are not likely to increase 
significantly. 

Colombia’s licensing and exchange 
controls were modified considerably in 
June 1957. Previously, the Government 
restricted imports principally by in- 
creasing the relative cost of importing 
less essential goods and, in recent 
months, by limiting the issuance of li- 
censes. Under the present system, all 
imports are subject to a uniform im- 
port tax of 10 percent. 

Colombia has three categories of im- 
ported goods—prohibited, restricted, 
and free. Imports of goods on the re- 
stricted list are subject to the dis- 
cretionary approval of the National 
Superintendency of Imports according 
to the need for imports and the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange. Goods in- 
cluded in the free list may be imported 
without limit. 

All imports must still be licensed, but 
licenses for free-list goods are granted 
automatically. The free list consists 
principally of imported industrial raw 
materials and manufactured products 
which are considered indispensable to 
the economy of Colombia. 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


For many years Colombia has actively 
encouraged foreign investment. The fa- 
vorable investment climate and the 
rapid economic expansion in Colombia 
in the past few years encouraged the 
investment of large amounts of foreign 
capital. In 1957, the Department of 
Commerce estimated the book value of 
U. S. capital invested in Colombia at 
$289 million. 

Although the official attitude toward 
foreign capital is still very favorable, 
the recent exchange crisis has restricted 
the prospects for additional invest- 
ments. This is especially true with re- 
spect to investments in industries which 
are dependent on imported raw. mate- 
rials. Several foreign automobile manu- 
facturers have had to postpone or aban- 
don plans for the establishment of mo- 
tor vehicle assembly plants in Colom- 
bia because the Government failed to 
assure them that imported parts would 
be available. 





Indian barley production is estimated 
at 131 million bushels, little change 
from the 1956 harvest, but about 25 
percent above the 1945-49 average, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Cuba 


Cuba is currently enjoying an un- 
precedented level of prosperity, pri- 
marily as a result of the excellent mar- 
ket which has existed for sugar, it’s 
major export commodity, in the last 
two seasons. Foreign trade and domestic 
production in most lines have been on 
the upgrade and activity in the con- 
struction industry has continued at 
boom proportions. 

The rate of foreign capital investment 
in Cuba has been maintained at a mod- 
erately high level,and the outlook is 
for a continued steady flow of U. S. in- 
vestment capital to Cuba in the fore- 
seeable future. Cuba’s gross national 
product in 1956 was $2,478.3 million and 
official estimates predict that the 1957 
gross national product will approximate 
$3 billion, an increase of about $520 
million over 1956. 


U. S. Trade Increases 


Although no Cuban trade figures are 
available for any months of 1957, U. S. 
trade statistics for the first 5 months 
show that: U. S. exports to Cuba 
amounted to $257 million, as against 
imports from that country of $210.6 
million, giving the U. S. an export bal- 
ance of $46.4 million for the period 
January-May. 


U. S. data for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1956 reported U. S. exports to 
Cuba of $208 million as against imports 
of $217.9 million, giving the United 
States an import balance of $9.9 mil- 
lion. If the current trade pattern is 
maintained for the remainder of 1957, 
the United States will increase its ex- 
ports to Cuba considerably but will ef- 
fect a noticeable reduction in imports 
from that country, thus giving the 
United States an export balance con- 
siderably in excess of the $57.3 million 
it enjoyed in its trade with Cuba in 
1956. 


The outlook for a continued high 
level of trade between the United States 
and Cuba is excellent, except in indi- 
vidual cases where newly established 
industrial plants in Cuba can _ suppl) 
that country’s needs for a specific com- 
modity. 


Investments Encouraged 


Cuba has in recent years encouraged 
foreign investment and has provided 
legislation granting new industries a 
wide range of benefits. This program, 
which has produced good results, has 
been helped considerably. by the state 
financial institutions such as BANDES 
and BANFAIC which have participated 
in the financing of several~ important 
projects. 

Investments have been made in all 
sorts of industrial plants and in the 
4-year period ended June 1956, a re- 
ported 211 industrial plants, with a total 
investment (both foreign and domestic) 
of over $612-million, were established 
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expanded, or projected beyond the plan- 
ning stage. 

Several additional important invest- 
ment projects have been announced 
since that time. Among the more im- 
ortant investment projects undertaken 
in Cuba recently are the following: $46 
million invested in plants for the manu- 
facture of paper products from sugar- 
cane bagasse, $68 million invested in 
the establishment of 3 oil refineries, and 
$58 million to be invested by the Cuban 
Telephone Company in expanding its 
facilities in the next few years. Sub- 
stantial investments are also scheduled 
in the mining industry—chiefly in 
nickel, copper, and iron ore—and in 
petroleum exploration. 


U. $., Cuba Sign Agreement 


Cuba and the U. S. signed an Invest- 
ment Guaranty Agreement in February 
—still awaiting ratification by the 
Cuban legislature—under which the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) offers American investors in 
Cuba insurance against expropriation 
of their property and inconvertibility of 
exchange. A double-taxation agreement 
is also under negotiation between the 
two countries. 

Cuba is in the process of preparing 
an entirely new customs tariff to re- 
place the current Cuban Tariff which 
has been in effect since October 1927. 
Although the Cuban Government orig- 
inally announced its intention of putting 
its new tariff into effect by January 1, 
1958, it is unlikely that this target date 
can be met since so many of the Cuban 
Tariff items are subject to concessions 
under General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) and other trade 
agreements and since release from such 
extensive commitments usually in- 
volves protracted negotiations. 


Mexico 


U. S. exports to Mexico, continuing 
the steady climb of the past few years, 
reached a value of $439.2 million in the 
first six months of 1957, an increase 
of 3.9 percent over the $422.7 million 
if exports to Mexico in the last 6 
months of 1956. As usual, these exports 
consisted principally of capital equip- 
ment and industrial raw materials re- 
quired for Mexico’s industrial expansion 
and stepped-up public works program. 

U. S. imports from Mexico in the first 
half of 1957 will approach a value of 
$233.4 million, an increase of 32.4 per- 
cent over corresponding imports of 
$176.2 million made in the preceding 
6 months. This increase was largely 
seasonal, and reflected imports of cof- 
fee, winter vegetables, fruits, and cat- 
tle, and the higher prices obtained for 
coffee. 


Mexico Best U. S. Customer 


Mexico was the best U. S. customer 
in Latin Am®@rica in 1956 and its second- 
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Canadian-U. S. Trade at New High 


Canadian trade with the United 
States, which made a phenomenal ad- 
vance in 1956, leveled off in the first 
half of 1957 although a further small 
gain was recorded which set another 
new record (for the period). At a value 
of C$2,143.2 million (US$2,238.6), Jan- 
uary-June imports from the United 
States compare with C$2,117.2 million 
(US$2,127.4) in January-June, 1956. Ex- 
ports valued at C$1,391.2 million 
(US$1,453.1) compare with C$1,373.6 
million (US$1,380.2) in the first half 
of last year. 


In Canadian imports from this coun- 
try, the cumulative high for the first 6 
months of 1957 resulted from unusually 
large volume in the early months of 
the year. At the height of the spring 
rise, however, receipts did not better 
1956 and registered a sharp fall in June, 
suggesting more than a seasonal con- 
traction. Canada’s exports to the United 
at States, which were not as expanded 
as imports at the beginning of the year, 
have picked up strength in the more 
recent months, with some prospect that 
the seasonal emphasis on summer and 
fall business will sustain the improve- 
ment. In both exports and imports, 
however, near-term development would 
seem to be critical in determining 
whether anything more than stabiliza- 
tion can be anticipated for the year as 
a whole. 


The mid-year trade position is in- 
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fluenced mainly by the fact that in 
the United States as well as Canada, 
business activity is now characterized 
more by sustained volume than by ex- 
tension into now high ground. In 
Canada, record capital expenditure, 
based partly on the inflow of foreign 
investment funds, is providing strong 
underpinning for the economy. Major 
economic indexes, however, are mixed 
in tone, with gains in employment and 
income accompanied by retail sales 
and manufacturing production which 
are not quite as buoyant as last year. 


Consumer Purchasing Restrained 


Tight money, high interest rates, and 
the continued rise of prices, are credited 
with finally restraining consumer pur- 
chasing, particularly in durables. More- 
over, the marked contraction in new 
housing starts has affected many 
trades. Automobile and appliance sales 
have been notably slower and steel de- 
mand has eased off. Consumer credit, 
which has been rising in a steep curve 
since 1954, flattened out in the second 
quarter. 


Both sides of the trade have some 
prospect of limitation from artificial 
factors. In the case of Canadian ex- 
ports, the United States has been con- 
sidering special action on lead and zinc 
from all countries in aid of the de- 
pressed domestic industry. Canada also 
has placed restrictions on imports of 
processed grain products, turkeys and 
fowl and cheddar cheese, which are all 
price supported, and on _ low-priced 
strawberries, by fixing minimum values 
below which imports are subject to 
dumping duty. The U. S. is the principal 
supplier of these items except cheddar 
cheese. 


Developments which may affect trade 
directly or indirectly may arise also out 
of the program of the new Progressive- 
Conservative Government installed in 
Canada after the June 10 general elec- 
tions. Specific action to stimulate resi- 
dential building has been taken by allo- 
cation of Federal funds for loans on 
low-cost homes. Announcements in other 
fields have been few but allusions have 
been made to possible reductions in 
taxation, reduction of Government ex- 
penditure, and increase in old-age pen- 
sions. Foreign trade policy is also under- 
going review, with special reference to 
the possibility of increasing Canadian 
trade with British Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 





Panamanian rice supplies may be in- 
sufficient for domestic requirements be- 
fore the new crop is harvested, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

Lack of rainfall delayed rice plant- 
ings from 30 to 45 days throughout the 
country, and rice from the first crop 
is not expected before October. 
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U. S.-Far East Trade Advances 


U. S. trade with the Far East this year is expected to considerably 
surpass the 1956 peak level. The export trade in the first half of the 
year greatly exceeded that of the first half of 1956 and the outlook for 
the second half is for a level as high as that in the similar 1956 period. 

U. S. exports to Far Eastern countries, accounting for almost 17 


percent of its total exports, rose in the 
first half of 1957 to an annual rate of 
$3.3 billion, compared with $2.3 billion 


fors the full year 1956. Imports from 
the area in the first half year, running 
at 13 percent of total U. S. imports, 
were at about the same annual rate as 
in 1956, although below those in the 
first half of last year. Amounting to 
$849 million, they compared with $815 
million in the second half of last year 
and $873 million in the first half. 


Japan Best Customer 

Exports to Japan outstripped the re- 
markable increases of last year and 
strengthened its position as the United 
States’ leading trading partner in the 
Far East. Shipments almost doubled 
those of the first half of 1956 and were 
well above the level of the second half. 


Imports from Japan, on the other 
hand, although rising steadily over the 
past few years, showed only a slight 
increase in the first half of this year. 
The level was about 3 percent above 
imports in the first half of 1956. 


The advance in U. S. exports to Japan 
has placed that country second only 
to Canada as a customer. Raw materi- 
als, particularly raw cotton, iron and 
steel scrap, coal and petroleum, and ma- 
chinery needed by Japan in its indus- 
trial progress have accounted for the 
bulk of the shipments. 


Exports to India and the Philippines, 
the United States’ second and third 
most important Far Eastern markets, 
also rose to new levels in the first half 
of 1957 as both countries increased their 
purchases of capital equipment and raw 
materials to support the growth in in- 
dustrialization. India, whose second 
5-year plan got under way only last 
year, bought twice as much from the 
United Stafes as in the first half of 1956. 
Although increasing purchases on a 
more modest scale, the Philippines took 
about 20 percent more than in the simi- 
lar period last year. 


U. S. exports to Korea, financed 
largely by U. S. funds, recorded sub- 
stantial gains. The rates of shipments 
to Taiwan, Viet-Nam, Hong Kong, and 
Thailand in the 6-month period also 
were above rates for the full year 1956. 
Exports to Malaya and Pakistan ap- 
proximated the 1956 levels. Only ex- 
ports to Indonesia, among the more 
important Far Eastern’ customers, 
showed a decline from 1956 annual 
levels, although its imports from the 
United States were up from those of 
the first half of 1956. Burma and Cey- 
lon, less important customers, in- 
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creased their purchases of U. S. goods, 
as compared with 1956, but Afghanistan 
took less. 

Important in the overall rise of U. S. 
exports to the Far East were shipments 
of agricultural surpluses, chiefly cotton 
and grains, under U. S. Public Law 480 
and the Mutual Security Act. 
Exports of producers’ goods, particu- 
larly transportation equipment, indus- 
trial machinery, and power generating 
and distributing apparatus also ad- 
vanced. 


Trade Outlook Generally Good 
Prospects for a continued high level 
of trade with the Far East in the sec- 
ond half of 1957 are good, but the boom 
is expected to slow down. A number 
of important countries are having fi- 
nancial troubles. Dollar reserves in the 
Philippines are the lowest on record, 
India and Indonesia have a _ severe 
shortage of foreign exchange, and 


Japan is running down its reserves 
rather rapidly. In view of these condi- 
tions, import curtailments now taking 
place are expected to be felt in the lat- 
ter part of 1957. Nevertheless, as large 
U. S. aid programs are continuing in 
Korea, Viet-Nam, and Taiwan, con- 
tinued heavy shipments of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to many of the 
Far Eastern countries and the high 
priority placed by most of the countries 
on purchases of capital equipment, 
many of which are financed by aid from 
abroad, U. S. exports to the Far East 
probably will continue at a level ap- 
proximating or slightly exceeding that 
of 1956. 

Future trade advances can _ be 
achieved in some Far Eastern coun- 
tries if businessmen make on-the-spot 
market studies. More aggressive sales 
promotion, careful selection of agents, 
and readjustment to trade methods in 
such newly independent countries as 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos can im- 
prove the United States share in the 
trade. Opportunities for trade with the 
newly independent Federation of Ma- 
laya may also expand, although no sig- 
nificant change is expected in the im- 
mediate future, 

Imports from the Far East in the 
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Asian and U. S. business leaders 
and Government officials will partici- 
pate in the tenth annual Far East 
Conference of the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New ‘York 
City, October 2-4, 

More than 300 Asian delegates 
from Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Thai- 
land, Taiwan, Korea, Hong-Kong, 
Malaya, Burma, and Ceylon are ex- 
pected to attend the Conference. 
Meeting with American business 
leaders and Government officials, 
they will give their attention to 
problems relating to trade, invest- 
ment, and economic development. 

Speakers at the conference, which 
will be opened by Walter Williams, 
Under Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, will include the Am- 
bassadors of Ceylon, Federation of 
Malaya, Japan, Pakistan, and Viet- 
Nam; Miguel A. Cuaderno, Governor, 
Central Bank of the Philippines; 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, Governor 
of the Bank of Indonesia. T. T. Krish- 
namachari, Finance Minister of India, 
G. D. Birla, Managing Director of 
Birla Bros., Calcutta; Alfonso Cala- 
lang, President, Security Bank and 
Trust Co., of Manila; Eugene M. 





Tenth Far East Conference Set 
In New York, 


October 2-4 


Braderman, Director, Far Eastern 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Henry R. Luce, Editor-in- 
Chief of Time, Inc.; John J. McCloy, 
Chairman of the Board, Chase- 
Manhattan Bank; Charles Meyer, 
Member of the Board of the Far 
East-America Council of Commerce 
and Industry; and Gerald Wilkinson, 
President, Theo. H. Davies & Co., 
Far East Ltd. (Manila). 

The first 2 days of the conference, 
including morning and afternoon 
sessions, will be devoted to Area 
Sessions on the Philippines, South- 
east Asia, South Asia, and Japan, 
respectively. The session of the third 
day will be devoted to a Special 
Forum on Investment and Trade, 

The Far East-America Council is 
a non-profit organization, founded in 
1942, with nationwide membership 
of American firms, which devotes 
efforts to promoting U. S.-Asian eco- 
nomic relations. Furthter informa- 
tion about the conference may be 
obtained from the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 
Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York, 
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Burma 


U. S. exports to Burma in the first 
half of 1957 amounted to $3.4 million, 
compared with $1.4 million in the cor- 
responding period of last year. Total 
U. S. shipments in the year 1956 had a 
value of $5.1 million. 


Since’ early 1955 Burma has been 
imposing sévere restrictions on imports 
from the, dollar and sterling areas be- 
cause of foreign exchange difficulties. 
The present level of U. S. trade with 
Burma, which is comparatively small, 
has been maintained only because of 
sizable shipments of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, including tobacco 
and dairy products, in late 1956 and 
early 1957. 

The large part of agricultural com- 
modities supplied since February 1956 
under the U. S. $20.8-million PL 480 
agreement with Burma has consisted 
of raw cotton shipped to third countries 
for processing into textiles for Burma, 
but such shipments are not reflected 
in U. S. export statistics. 

Despite severe restrictions on most 
dollar imports, Burma has continued 
to grant licenses for some specialized 
machinery, automotive replacement 
parts, lubricants, pharmaceuticals, and 
books and old newspapers. 

U. S. imports from Burma in the first 
6 months of 1957 were valued at $1.6 
million, equal to total value of exports 
in 1956. These imports consisted princi- 
pally of tungsten, rubber, bamboo sticks, 
teak, and semiprecious stones. 

U. S. exports to Burma are expected 
to show some increase in the next year 
or two as a result of the US$25 million 
economic development loan extended 
that country in March of this year. 


Investment Outlook Favorable 


Changes have occured in Burma since 
early 1957 which make the investment 
outlook more favorable. The Burmese 
Government is giving increasing priority 
to the development of minerals, and to 
attract foreign investment will seek 
early Parliamentary approval of a new 
investment law, as well as revisions in 
existing mining and tax regulations. 
The Government also is placing in- 
creased emphasis on restoration of law 
and order in the strife-torn areas of 
the country, which will remove one of 
the serious obstacles to foreign invest- 
ment. 

Burmese industrialists and mineown- 
ers are encouraged by their Govern- 
ment to seek foreign capital participa- 
tion and technical assistance in their 
projects. Several promising investment 
opportunities calling for participation 
in a plywood veneer plant and a pulp 
and paper plant have been presented to 
U. S. companies, and closer trade and 
investment contacts between Burma 
and the United States have been estab- 
lished as a result of a visit in March 
1957 of the first U. S. trade mission to 
that area. 
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Hong Kong 


Trade between the United States and 
Hong Kong increased substantially in 
the first half of 1957. U. S. imports 
from that area showed the largest gain 
in the trade, increasing from US$9.3 
million in the first half of 1956 to $14.3 
million. U. S. exports to Hong Kong 
rose to US$40.7 million, an increase of 
about 15 percent. 


Although export of Hong Kong prod- 
ucts to the United States in recent 
years has shown increases, up -to last 
year production for the U. S. market 
was not commensurate with efforts 
made for other markets. A more active 
interest in exportation to the United 
States began to materialize, however, 
late in 1956. 


The largest gains in Hong Kong ex- 
ports to the United States have been 
in cotton garments, which in the first 
5 months of 1957 reached a value of 
$759,000, compared with about $386,000 
in the entire year 1956, and in toys and 
games, amounting to $832,000, compared 
with $573,000 in 1956. Such U. S.- 
demand items as rattan furniture, spe- 
cialty food products, gloves, and carved 
hardwood furniture also have shown 
marked increases. 


Cotton Imports Jump 


The largest growth in Hong Kong 
imports from the United States has 
been in raw cotton, which increased 
from $339,000 in the first 5 months of 
1956 to $6.2 million in the similar period 
of 1957. This increase stemmed largely 
from a PL 480 arrangement under 
which Hong Kong imports cotton from 
the United States for the manufacture 
of textiles for shipment to Indonesia. 
A large part of such cotton, however, 
is for general consumption in the 
Colony, and a significant quantity is 
reexported to Japan, enabling the Japa- 
nese to finance U. S. cotton purchases 
with sterling. 


U. S. buyers and some Hong Kong 
manufacturers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of potential industrial pro- 
duction in Hong Kong for export to 
the United States, particularly of 
shirts, blouses, tailored suits, and coats 
and plasticware. Further expansion will 
be paced by the ability of Hong Kong 
producers to convert to better-quality 
standards, suitable design and styling, 
and streamlined management. Shortage 
of skilled workers also will have a 
bearing on rate of expansion, as Amer- 
ican demand is particularly strong for 
Hong Kong products involving a large 
amount of hand labor. 

Recent heavy Japanese purchases of 
U. S. raw cotton in Hong Kong to 
conserve Japanese dollar holdings by 
paying for the goods in sterling sug- 
gests further opportunities for U. S. 
exporters to ship goods to the Colony 
for reexport to dollar-shortage areas. 

While a limitation is placed on this 


type of transaction within the avail- 
ability of U, S. dollars in Hong Kong, 
U. S. dollars were in sufficient supply 
to finance $70 million worth of imports 
from the United States last year. 
Although the British have evidenced 
concern over the use of U. S. dollars 
in investment in U. S. and Canadian 
securities through the announcement 
that such Hong Kong transactions are 
to be controlled, there is no indication 
that transfer of U. S. dollars for pur- 
poses of financing entrepot trade 
through Hong Kong will be restricted. 


India 


U. S. exports to India have continued 
to rise sharply in 1957, while imports 
from India have run about the same 
as in 1956. 

Exports totaled $236 million in Jan- 
uary-June compared with $118 million 
in the similar period of last year. This 
increase in value of U. S. exports, twice 
that of 1956, reflects not only ship- 
ments of agricultural commodities, 
mainly food grains and cotton, under 
Public Law 480 but also the sharp 
increase in Indian demand for machin- 
ery, vehicles, and metals for develop- 
mental projects under its second 5-year 
plan. Exports of petroleum products 
have declined, reflecting the increasing 
production of India’s four oil refineries. 

In the full year 1957 U. S. exports 
to India probably will exceed the $267 
million recorded in 1956, although by 
not as wide a margin as the half-year 
figures suggest. 


U. S. imports from India in January- 
June amounted to $108 million, slightly 
exceeding imports in the corresponding 
period of 1956. Significant increases in 
imports are not expected to materialize 
in the remainder of the year and total 
imports probably will approximate the 
1956 figure of $205 million. 


U. S. Important Trading Partner 


The United States, India’s second 
most important trading partner after 
the United Kingdom, accounts for about 
15 percent of India’s total export and 
import trade. Despite the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to stimulate export 
trade, there is, however, little prospect 
for an increase in exports to the United 
States in the near future. India supplies 
less than 2 percent of total U. S. im- 
ports but nevertheless is an important 
supplier of tea, cashew nuts, burlap, 
mica, and manganese. 

Volume of U. S. exports to India in 
1958 can be expected to diminish as a 
result of the drastic import restrictions 
introduced there on July 1 of this year. 
These controls, although made valid for 
3 months, are likely to be continued 
for the most part in the October 1957- 
March 1958 licensing period, and, in 
fact, a relaxation may be anticipated 

(Continued on page 24) 
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only when India’s foreign exchange po- 
sition improves, 

The Indian economy experienced se- 
vere inflationary pressures in the first 
6 months of the year as a result of ex- 
panded industrial activities. In the face 
of declining foreign exchange reserves 
and despite drawings from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and loans from 
the World Bank, it became apparent 
that many of the targets set under the 
second 5-year plan would not be reached 
unless considerable external assistance 
were forthcoming. Costs of Indian im- 
ports of industrial raw materials and 
capital goods have risen, and Govern- 
ment spokesmen have become con- 
cerned with the “hard core” of the sec- 
ond plan, that is, iron and steel, coal, 
transportation, and power, rather than 
with 100-percent fulfilment of plan +tar- 
gets. Rising domestic prices also have 
aggravated the economic situation, al- 
though principal foodgrain prices have 
been arrested for the time being fol- 
lowing remedial governmental measures. 


Government officials are placing 
greater emphasis on the desire for for- 
eign capitah The permissible royalty 
accorded foreign licensors has been 
raised from 2% percent to 5 percent, 
and investment proposals calling for 
foreign participation have been screened 
more rapidly. 


Indonesia 


Economic activity in Indonesia was 
depressed in the first half of 1957 by 
serious financial and economic difficul- 
ties related to the Government’s con- 
tinuing inability to come to satisfactory 
terms with dissident elements in Su- 
matra and East Indonesia. The con- 
sensus is that unless effective action 
is taken soon to reverse these factors, 
which have been under way since last 
December, the Government will be faced 
with the most serious economic crisis 
in its history. Meanwhile severe foreign- 
exchange stringencies and rapidly build- 
ing inflationary pressures preclude any 
substantial rise in overall Indonesian 
imports. Rather, additional curtailment 
is likely. 

Against the background of on-again, 
off-again Indonesian trade restrictions, 
U. S. exports to Indonesia in the first 
6 months of 1957 amounted to $62.6 
million, a 21-percent rise over those of 
the corresponding 1956 period, although 
29 percent less than in the preceding 
6 months. 

Conversely, U. S. imports from Indo- 
nesia in the first half of the year, 
amounting to $88.8 million, ran about 
13 percent behind imports of the first 
half of 1956 but slightly ahead of those 
in the second half. 

Imports from the United States ac- 
counted for about the usual 16 percent 
of total Indonesian imports, and Japan 
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supplied somewhat more, Among prin- 
cipal customers the United States, tak- 
ing about 13 percent of Indonesian ex- 
ports, ran third, following the Nether- 
lands and Malaya. 


Current Export Level Up 


The Indonesian exchange regulations 
were revised in June to employ a fluc- 
tuating free-market rate for most trans- 
actions, which in effect constituted a 
50-percent devaluation. 


Although it is still too early to judge ~ 


the effectiveness of the new regulations 
in increasing exports over a long period, 
the initial result was a substantial spurt 
in exports, which pushed monthly re- 
ceipts to the highest level since 1951. 
Exports; however, had been abnormally 
low just before issuance of the new 
regulations, and stocks accumulated in 
anticipation of greater profits under the 
revised regulations undoubtedly con- 
stituted a considerable part of the in- 
crease. Importers complain that the 
increased cost of imported merchandise 
is an arranged sacrifice to the export 
interests. 4 

The drastic drop in official gold and 
exchange holding apparently has been 
arrested, at least temporarily, but the 
level remains below 13 percent, as com- 
pared with the statutory requirement 
of a 20-percent minimum coverage for 
the country’s currency. 


These problems, together with the 
Government’s urging of a nationwide 
austerity program, dim the prospects 
for increasing imports in the future. 
Import of nonessentials are seriously 
curtailed and even essential items ap- 
pear in line for additional cuts. Im- 
ports of such items as building mate- 
rials, fertilizers, and auxiliary raw ma- 
terials should, however, generally main- 
tain recent levels. Additional procure- 
ment of U. S. PL-480 commodities 
should assist U. S. exporters in holding 
their customary share of the Indonesian 
market. 

The growing competitive position of 
Japan in the Indonesian market ap- 
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pears to be sufficiently strong for it 
also to maintain if not increase its 
share, and the possible settlement of 
reparations in the second half of the 
year may make further credits avail- 
able to Indonesia for purchase of goods 
from Japan. 

Modernization of Stanvac’s refining 
facilities and improvement of the Cal- 
tex installations in Sumatra continued. 
Failure of the Indonesian Parliament 
to act on the draft investment law, 
together with lack of official action on 
bills concerned with mining and petro- 
leum operations, are deterrents to new 
investment, 


Japan 


Japan was the United States second 
best customer in the fifst half of 1957, 
ranking next to Canada, In that period 
U. S. exports to Japan amounted to 
$718 million, alraost double the $377 
million for the first half of 1956, and 
exports in the full year are expected 
to be well above the $890 million value 
of goods sold to Japan in 1956. 


Almost every important category of 
export goods showed an increase, but 
especially notable was the increase in 
exports of raw cotton, iron and steel 
serap, coking coal, petroleum products, 
copper raw materials, iron and steel mill 
products, and industrial machinery. 


Japanese Exports Controlled 


In contrast with the remarkable ex- 
pansion in U. S. exports to Japan, im- 
ports from that country increased only 
3 percent, or to $272 million from $263 
million in the first half of 1956. Imports 
in the full year 1956 amounted to $558 
million. 

Traditional U. S. imports from Japan, 
such as plywood, toys, cameras, optical 
goods, sewing machines, radios, light 
bulbs, and cigarette lighters, increased 
in the first half year. Notable declines 
in imports were cotton manufactures, 
which fell by about $15 millign from 
imports in the first half of 1956, raw 
silk, and fresh and frozen tuna. 

U. S. imports from Japan probably 
would have shown greater increases 
had it not been for the voluntary export 
quotas and other restraints imposed 
by either the Japanese Government o1 
by Japanese industry. Export quotas 
have been placed on cotton manufac- 
tures, tuna, plywood, sewing machines, 
screws, and toyo caps, and a quota on 
stainless steel flatware exports is ex- 
pected to go into effect on October 1. 

Because Japanese exports have not 
kept pace with imports a Japanese 
trade deficit of $1 billion developed in 
the first half of the year. Total imports 
amounted to $2.3 billion, whereas ex- 
ports totaled only $1.3 billion. 

To halt the drain on foreign-exchange 
holdings Japan has tightened credit con- 
trols and thereby reduced imports, June 
imports dropped 13 percent from those 
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of the preceding month, and the import 
budget for October 1957-March 1958 
is expected to be considerably less 
liberal than the $2.6 billion currently 
programmed for merchandise imports. 

Cotton imports under the April- 
September budget have been slashed 
by 290,000 bales, or $45 million, and 
wool imports by 142,000 bales, and the 
October-March allocations for both 
commodities will also be reduced from 
the programmed amounts. Scrap iron 
imports will be light as compared with 
those in the first half of the year. 
Imports of luxury and semiluxury items 
and even machinery and equipment for 
plant modernization and expansion also 
will be affected. 

Japanese industry in general should 
be able to adjust to a temporary cut- 
back in supplies because inventories of 
imported raw materials are relatively 
high. Undoubtedly every effort will be 
made to prevent a decline in the export 
industries. 


Japan Seeks Credits 


To supplement dwindling exchange 
reserves Japan has purchased with yen 
$125 million of its $250 million quota in 
the International Monetary Fund. An 
import credit of $115 million for pur- 
chase of U. S. agricultural commodities 
was recently established for Japan by 
the Export-Import Bank and an addi- 
tional $60 million credit will be made 
available for cotton imports. Japan also 
is reported to be considering a third 
PL-480 agreement with the United 
States and a $317 million loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, of which $168 million 
would be for power, $71 million for 
steel, and $78 million for highways. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1957, the Japanese Government ap- 
proved 144 technological assistance 
contracts and stock acquisitions of $9.5 
million, almost double approvals for 
those types of investment in fiscal year 
1955. As a result of the deterioration 
in Japan’s foreign-exchange position, 
however, the Japanese Government may 
be more reluctant to approve foreign 
investments which would commit it to 
long-term payments of foreign exchange. 


Republic of Korea 


Korean foreign trade in the first half 
of 1957 reflected the increasing impor- 
tance of the role played by U. S. aid 
in financing the requirements of the 
Korean economy. 

Total Korean imports in that period 
amounted to $143.1 million, of which 
$124.3 million represented aid supplies, 
whereas in the comparable period of 
1956 imports totaled $124.4 million, of 
which aid supplies accounted for $104.4 
million. The 15-percent overall increase 
in imports represented a nearly 20-per- 
cent gain in aid supplies and a 6-percent 
decline in nonaid goods. 

In the calendar year 1956 total im- 
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ports climbed to $389 million from $328 
million in 1955 and about $248 million 
in 1954. The aid component increased 
from about $154 million in 1954 to $346 
million in 1956, whereas nonaid goods 
declined from $93.9 million to $43.2 mil- 
lion. 


Korea now receives greater economic 
assistance from the Umited States than 
any other country. The aggregate of 
such assistance for U. S. fiscal year 
1957 totals $321.4 million, including 
surplus agricultural commodities. The 
amount for 1958, however, may be ex- 
pected to be somewhat less. 


Exports Limited 


Korean exports, which over the years 
have been less than one-tenth of im- 
ports, continue to be limited by scarcity 
of resources and overvaluation of the 
hwan. In the first 5 months of 1957 
foreign exchange receipts from visible 
exports amounted to $9.6 million, com- 
pared with $9.7 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1956. 

Japan replaced the United States as 
Korea’s chief market in that period, 
and the United States slipped to second 
place. In 1954 through 1956, when total 
export receipts totaled $24:2 million, 
$17.6 million, and $25.2 million, re- 
spectively, the United States was Ko- 
rea’s principal market, followed by 
Japan. 

Principal exports have consisted of 
raw and waste silk and tungsten ore 
shipped the United States and graphite 
to Japan, 


U. S. Sales Increase 


U. S. exports to Korea in the first 
half of 1957, financed chiefly with U. S. 
appropriated funds, totaled $146.9 mil- 
lion, compared with $73.7 million in the 
similar period of 1956. 

Among principal U. S. exports record- 
ing substantial gains were meat and 
meat products, grains and preparations, 
raw tobacco, raw cotton, bituminous 
coal, iron and steel mill products, elec- 
trical machinery, industrial machinery, 
and construction machinery and equip- 
ment. Fertilizer shipments continued 
large but were somewhat less than in 
the corresponding period of 1956. 

U. S. general imports from Korea in 
the first half of the year declined to 
$2.8 million, compared with $4.7 million 
in January-June 1956. 

Among principal items registering de- 
clines were hog bristles and raw silk. 
Tungsten ore and concentrates, which 
comprised the most important import 
from Korea in the years 1952 to 1954, 
when the purchase agreement between 
the two countries was in effect, re- 
mained about the same as in the com- 
parable 1956 period. ~~ 


U.S. Export Outlook Favorable 


American’ exports to Korea in the 
full year 1957 can be expected to ex- 
ceed appreciably those of 1956. Larger 
aid deliveries, the conclusion in January 
of the third PL 480 agreement between 


the two countries, and the greater em- 
phasis which Korea is placing on in- 
dustrial development under the aid pro- 
gram, all are expected to contribute ap- 
preciably to a higher level of American 
exports to Korea this year. 


Although there is practically no for- 


eign investment in productive enter- 
prises in the Republic of Korea, con- 
ditions discouraging such investment 
have improved. A treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation was signed 
with the United States in November 
1956, ratified by the Korean National 
Assembly in February 1957, and ratified 
by the U. S. Senate in August. The 
Government is actively considering a 
foreign investment law, which may be 
submitted to the National Assembly 
this year, and after enactment of what 
is hoped will be a favorable law, an 
investment guaranty agreement may be 
negotiated. Also, the severe inflation in 
Korea since the war has been reduced 
considerably this year. All these de- 
velopments are expected to improve the 
climate for foreign investment in Korea 
and may bring about more active Amer- 
ican exploration of investment oppor- 
tunities there. 


Malaya 


Trade between the United States and 
Malaya, which includes the Federation 
and the Crown Colony of Singapore, 
contracted somewhat in value in the 
first half of 1957, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1956. 

Direct U. S. exports to Malaya de- 
clined by 12 percent, from $24.9 million 
in’the 1956 period to $22.1 million, and 
imports from that country fell 20 per- 
cent, or from $116.8 million to $93.1 
million. 

The decline in exports to Malaya was 
partly offset by stepped-up _ indirect 
shipments via Hong Kong, which are 
not recorded in U. S. trade data as ex- 
ports to Malaya. The decrease in im- 
ports is attributable primarily to lower 
billings for rubber. 


Malaya May Offer Better Market P 

The Federation of Malaya’s independ- 
ence is expected to bring some loosen- 
ing of its traditional economic ties 
with the Commonwealth, and our trade 
with the area may gradually change. 
A large dollar earner with its exports 
of rubber and tin, the new State, which 
remains a member of the British Com- 
monwealth and the sterling area, is 
likely to press for retention of a greater 
part of its dollar earnings. Such a de- 
velopment could lead to increased di- 
rect purchases from the United States, 
and thus would reduce the imbalance 
of U. S.-Malayan trade, which in re- 
cent years has been between 1:4 and 
1:6 in Malaya’s favor. 

At present, many American goods 
are entering Malaya by way of Hong 
Kong against sterling payment, a de- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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tour which raises the landed price of 
products. Increased dollar availability 
for direct purchases would effect sav- 
ings and also permit some American 
goods which as a result of the Hong 
Kong detour have been priced out of 
the Malayan market to become com- 
petitive. This would apply especially to 
types of goods which because of cur- 
rent exchange restrictions can be or- 
dered in the United States only if they 
are not available from soft-currency 
areas, particularly the sterling area. 


Possibilities also may open up for 
investment in Malaya. Although specific 
investment legislation is not planned, 
protection of foreign investments 
through individually negotiated con- 
tracts with local authorities is afforded. 
Spokesmen of both the Federation and 
the Colony of Singapore say that pri- 
vate foreign capital will be welcomed 
and safeguarded. 

Expenditures under the Malayan 5- 
year development plan are now sched- 
uled to exceed by almost three-fourths 
the sum foreseen in 1955, Although 
Malaya’s financial position is sound and 
most of the financing under the plan 
can be undertaken out of its own as- 
sets, some assistance from abroad in 
the form of funds and, more important, 
managerial and technical skill for joint 
ventures is required. 

Both traders and investors are con- 
cerned with future relations between 
the Federation and Singapore. Some 
observers believe that the ae 
strong @conomic ties will continue ¢ 
spite present indications to the con- 
trary, whereas others predict that sev- 


erance of the political link will be fol-. 


lowed by a considerable lessening of 
economic cooperation. 


Pakistan 


U. S. exports to Pakistan in the first 
half of 1957 registered a small increase 
over those in the corresponding period 
of 1956, totaling $65.2 million, as com- 
pared with $62.8 million. 

Although the increase consisted pri- 
marily of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties shipped under the $75 million PL 
480 program for fiscal year 1957, other 
notable increases occurred in com- 
mercial shipments of such items as 
fertilizer and agricultural and automo- 
tive equipment. 

Despite the low level of foreign ex- 
change earnings in Pakistan and con- 
tinuance of its strict import controls, 
prospects for increasing exports of some 
U. S. goods to that country appear fa- 
vorable. As the Government of Pakistan 
is now emphasizing an increase in ag- 
ricultural production, such items as 
tractors, trucks, and fertilizer seem to 
offer U. S. exporters the best prospects 
for increasing sales. 

U. S. imports from Pakistan in the 
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first half of the year amounting to $21.5 
million represented a decline of approx- 
imately 4 percent from imports amount- 
ing to $22.5 million in the like period 
of 1956. Last year the United States 
took 9 percent of total Pakistan ex- 
ports amounting to $340.2 million and 
supplied 21 percent of its total imports 
valued at $355 million. 


Foodgrains Largest U. S. Export 


Foodgrains comprised about $30 mil- 
lion of total U. S. exports to Pakistan 
in the first half of 1957, reflecting Pak- 
istan’s continuing need for substantial 
imports of rice and wheat to assist in 
combating food shortages. Exports of 
raw cotton and unmanufacturerd tobac- 
co made substantial gains as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, the former amounting to about 
$4.3 million and the latter about $2.6 
million. Exports of automobiles, parts, 
and accessories, and fertilizers more 
than doubled in value, and tractors, 
parts and accessories increased by about 
70 percent. 


Exports of electrical machinery, 
petroleum products, and copper wire 
and cable showed declines, largely a re- 
flection of the severe shortage of for- 
eign exchange in Pakistan. 

U. S. imports from Pakistan of raw 
jute and wool have together normally 
accounted for over two-thirds of total 
imports. Since establishment of a jute 
textile industry in Pakistan, however, 
U. S. imports of jute burlap from Pak- 
stan have increased every year. Raw 
jute imports in the first 6 months of 
1957, estimated at $9.1 million, declined 
15 percent from the like 1956 period, 
whereas imports of burlap, estimated 
at $1.9 million, rose by about 19 per- 
cent. Other imports from Pakistan 
showing gains over the similar 1956 
period were raw wool,-raw cotton, pis- 
tachio nuts, and tea. 

Investment developments in the first 
half of the year included the signing 
of an agreement between an American 
firm and the Government of Pakistan 
for petroleum exploration rights, bring- 
ing the number of American firms pros- 
pecting for oil in Pakistan to three. 
American firms have also shown inter- 
est in investing in fertilizer plants. A 
double taxation treaty between the Gov- 
ernments of Pakistan and the United 
States signed on July 1 but yet to be 
ratified by their legislative bodies is 


_ expected to lend considerable encour- 


agement to prospective U. S. private 
investors. 


ege * 
Philippines 

U. S. exports to the Philippines—the 
United States’ second most important 
trading partner in the Far East—regis- 
tered a substantial recovery in the first 
6 months of 1957, while imports from 
the Philippines showed much less sig- 
nificant gains. 

The outlook for the second half of 


the year, however, is for a decline in 
exports as a result of smaller Philippine 
exchange allocations, although imports, 
except for seasonal factors, should not 
be greatly changed. 


Exports in the first half of the year 
amounted to $189 million, 20 percent 
higher than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1956, whereas imports reached 
$150 million for a moderate 4-percent 
increase. This gain in exports is in 
sharp contrast to the situation for all 
of 1956, when U. S. exports to the Phil- 
ippines came to $319 million, a 6 per- 
cent drop from the 1955 total of $340 
million. Imports of $257 million in 1956 
were slightly above the preceding year’s 
level. 


Philippine Reserves Drop 


Trade developments in the Philip- 
pines in the first half of 1957 reflect 
increases in both prices and volume of 
exports and imports. The large rise in 
U. S. exports to the Philippines is pri- 
marily explained, however, by increased 
Philippine exchange allocations for raw 
materials and capital equipment to sup- 
port the country’s industrialization pro- 
gram. 

Total Philippine imports from all 
sources in the first 6 months of the 
year expanded much more rapidly than 
did total exports, resulting in a draw- 
ing down of Philippine international re- 
serves from $225 million at the end of 
1956 to $191 million at the end of June 
1957—the lowest level recorded to that 
time during the postwar period. Re- 
serves continued the decline into the 
second half of the year, despite a short- 
term loan of $10 million obtained from 
an American bank in July and another 
$10-million loan from the same bank in 
early August. 

As a consequence of the Philippines’ 
deteriorating reserve position, exchange 
allocations for imports in the second 
half of 1957 were slashed by the Cen- 
tral Bank. This cut will particularly 
affect U. S. exports of capital goods to 
the Philippines and will also reduce 
shipments of some consumer items, 
such as cotton textiles. However, the 
$65-million line of credit obtained by 
the Philippines from the Export-Im- 
port Bank last year, all of which is 
still available, and the $10.3-million 
Public Law 480 agreement signed in 
June of this year between the Philip- 
pines and the United States should help 
offset some of the effects of the smaller 
import budget. 


Growing Trade Competition Seen 


In the face of growing competition 
in the Philippine market from Euro- 
pean and Japanese suppliers—the latter 
aided by the $800 million reparations 
agreement now in its second year of 
operation—the United States neverthe- 
less continues to hold the major, al- 
though reduced, share of the Philippine 
market. In 1956, 60 percent of total 
Philippine imports came from. the 
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United States, down from 66 percent 
in 1955, and 53 percent of total Phil- 
ippine exports were shipped to this 
country, as compared with 60 percent 
in 1955, 

Over the longer run, competition 
from third countries can also be ex- 
pected to increase as the Philippine 
tariff preference for American products 
gradually declines in accordance with 
the revised U. S.-Philippine trade agree- 
ment, The current preference is still 
high, however—U. S. goods are sub- 
ject to only 25 percent of regular duties 
until 1959—and has become even more 
significant as a result of the completely 
revised Philippine tariff and customs 
code which went ‘into effect on July 1. 
The new tariff, which is the first com- 
prehensive change since 1909, includes 
protective duties for products competi- 
tive with those of local industries and 
high duties for items considered as non- 
essentials, thereby increasing the ab- 
solute margin of preference for U. S. 
commodities. 

On the investment side, the Philip- 
pines still represent the most impor- 
tant outlet for private American capi- 
tal in the Far East. U. S. firms have 
continued to establish new enterprises 
in the Philippines despite a change in 
the formula governing remittance of 
profits and dividends, announced by 
the Philippine Central Bank in Febru- 
ary 1957, which cut back somewhat 
amounts that may be remitted, The 
fact that the formula was only intro- 
duced in May 1956 and the February 
change was made retroactive to cover 
1956 earnings was disturbing to for- 
eign investors, who require reasonable 
stability in government regulations for 
successful operation. Many investors 
hope for greater stability after the 
Philippine national elections in No- 
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The United States exported to Thai- 
land goods to a value of almost $32 
million in the first half of 1957, an 
increase of 27 percent over exports in 
the corresponding 1956 period. 

U. S. imports from Thailand, on the 
other hand, decreased by 14 percent 
to $46.1 million. 

The rise in exports, spread over a 
wide list of goods, of which machinery, 
vehicles, chemicals, textiles, and to- 
bacco were the leaders, reflects the 
continued free availability of dollar ex- 
change in Thailand. 

In imports the decline’ was mainly 
the result of a cessation in U. S. pur- 
chases of tin concentrates for the Texas 
City smelter, which has changed from 
Government ownership to private hands, 
and a decline in rubber prices. 

The United States maintained its 
role as Thailand’s best customer, again 
taking more than 90 percent of its rub- 
ber, which after rice is its most im- 
portant export commodity. 

Rice, although not entering directly 
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into the U. S.-Thai trade picture, is 
important in Thailand’s overall trade 
outlook as it is the backbone of the 
Thai economy. ‘Export of 1.4 million 
tons of rice, as now forecast by the 
Thai Ministry of Agriculture, would 
bolster the country’s gold and exchange 
reserves and thus enable importation 
of more goods, 


An increase in imports in which 
U. S. traders would share, would possi- 
bly include certain consumer goods, 
but more likely would be focused on 
capital equipment for industrial devel- 
opment. A recent $66 million loan to 
Thailand from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
the first building phase of the Yanhee 
Dam hydroelectric project also will pro- 
vide market opportunities for capital 
equipment. 

Contributing to the expectation of 
increased U. S. exports to Thailand are 
the stability and uniformity of the 
Thai exchange rate, that country’s 
comparative freedom from licensing and 
exchange controls, and promotional ef- 
forts made late last year by a U. S. 
Department of Commerce Trade Mis- 
sion to Thailand. 

Prospects for U. S. investment in 
Thailand remain somewhat clouded. 
Plans to diversify the economy by 
further industrialization have pro- 
gressed slowly. Domestic long-term cap- 
ital for development purposes remains 
scarce and foreign investors are re- 
luctant to participate in undertakings 
involving State participation or com- 
peting with State enterprises. Finan- 
cial difficulties recently encountered by 
the only major industrial concern in 
Thailand in which private foreign capi- 
tal has made substantial direct invest- 
ment also has retarded further invest- 


nent. 


Some impetus to _ industrialization 
may be expected, however, if and when 
agreement is reached with Japan on 
Thailand’s remaining $26 million war 
claim, which the Japanese recognize 
but for which settlement has not yet 
been agreed upon. 


Viet-Nam 


U. S. trade with Viet-Nam reached 
new peaks early in 1957. In the first 
5 months of the year Viet-Namese im- 
ports from the United States rose to 
$28 million, a 27-percent increase over 
the $22 million recorded for the corre- 
sponding period of 1956. Exports to the 
United States rose- sharply to $5 mil- 
lion, as compared with $3 million in the 
1956 period, an increase of 67 percent. 

Despite the sizable rise in U. S. ex- 
ports to Viet-Nam, the United States 
share of the Viet-Namese market has 
not increased. Its 27-percent share in 
the first 5 months of this year repre- 
sents a slight gain over the like period 
of 1956 but a decline from the 31-per- 
cent share in the second half of 1956. 

Goods imported into Viet-Nam under 


the U. S.-financed import program ac- 
counted for $417 million, or 93 percent, 
of total Viet-Namese import authoriza- 
tions issued in the first half of the year. 
Of this amount, however, the United 
States received a relatively small share. 
In the first 4 months U. S. suppliers re- 


ceived only 17 percent of total licenses 
issued, whereas Japan received 24 per- 
cent and France 35 percent. 


The trade outlook for Viet-Nam is 
clouded by deflationary tendencies in 
the country. A slowdown of economic 
activity, particularly in the commercial 
sector, and a tightening of credit have 
been apparent for some time. The slow- 
down has been variously attributed to 
economic controls imposed by the Gov- 
ernment, especially on marketing, profit 
margins, and prices; nationalistic meas- 
ures which have displaced foreign re- 
tail traders from their former influential 
position; and a recent series of tax 
measures that fall especially heavily on 
imports. 

To counter the deflation, the Govern- 
ment has permitted delays in payment 
of import taxes, returned to importers 
a part of their business license de- 
posits, reduced the legal reserve ratio 
for commercial banks, lowered the re- 
discount rate, and relaxed marketing 
controls on cement and textiles. Despite 
these measures, however, as the first 
half of 1957 came to a close imported 
goods were still moving slowly through 
distribution channels and piling up in 
warehouses, 


Export prospects appear more favor- 
able. Shipments rose to $28 million in 
the first 5 months of the year from 
$16 million in the corresponding period 
of 1956, largely because rice shipments 
were resumed after a 14-year suspen- 
sion caused by bad harvests. Initially 
hampered early in 1957 by supply com- 
plications, together with overvaluation 
of the Viet-Namese piaster, exports in 
general appear to have been stimulated 
recently by the increasing adoption of 
multiple exchange rate practices. 

Although Viet-Nam is encountering 
serious problems, greater interest in re- 
habilitation and development of the war- 
damaged economy and operation of the 
$260-million U. S.-aid program preclude 
a pessimistic prognosis for trade. VU. S. 
traders would be well advised to re- 
double their efforts to obtain a more 
appropriate share of the market, par- 
ticularly during the current formative 
period of the new republic. 

An important recent development was 
promulgation of a Presidential declara- 
tion firmly endorsing the free enter- 
prise system and inviting private for- 
eign capital to participate in the eco- 
nomic development of Viet-Nam. The 
President also announced that new in- 
dustries are guaranteed against expro- 
priation and nationalization without due 
compensation and that they will receive 
temporary tax advantages, 
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Australian-U. S. Trade Shows Gains _U. S. Shipments to New 


U. S. exports to Australia for the 
first 5 months of 1957 were valued 
at $74.7 million, an increase of 11.3 
percent over the 1956 5-month figure. 
U. S. imports from Australia during the 
same period of 1957 were valued at 
$71.9 million, almost 30 percent higher 
than the comparable 1956 value. 


The United States furnished Aus- 
tralia with 13.1 percent of its imports 
for the 11 months ended May 31, 1957, 
compared with 12.2 percent for a simi- 
lar period ended May 31, 1956. Im- 
ports from Australia represented about 
1’ percent of the total value of U. S. 
imports in the first 5 month of 1957 as 
well as in calendar 1956 and 1955. 


U. S. Wool Imports Drop 


The continued decline of U. S. im- 
ports of Australian wool in early 1957 
was more than offset by the increase 
in U. S. imports of Australian metals 
and, minerals, principally lead and zinc 
and rutile ore. Imports from Australia 
of chilled beef, lobsters, and asbestos 
fiber increased while those of sheep and 
lamb skins, undressed furskins, and 
shells declined. 

U. S. exports to Australia for the first 
5 months of 1957, compared with simi- 
lar exports in the like period of 1956, 
showed increases of $3.9 million in 
tobacco and manufactures, $3.9 million 
in raw cotton, $1.8 million in industrial 


machinery, and smaller increases in 
electric machinery and equipment, saw- 
mill products and chemical specialties. 
There were, however, decreased U. S. 
exports of automobiles, parts and ac- 
eessories; machine tools; metalworking 
machinery; and crude sulfur. 


Export Prospects Bright 


sir 


The financial year 1956/57, in which 
inflation was the Australian Govern- 
ment’s first and main concern finished 
on a note of stability. The restrictive 
fiscal and monetary policy tended to re- 
duce demand, particularly for consumer 
goods. An improved balance-of-payments 
position in 1956/57 was brought about 
by an expansion of over $448 million 
in exports and a decline of about $224 
million in imports. 

The strong demand for wool and in- 
creasing sales abroad of other commodi- 
ties have provided encouragement for 
future Australian export trade. With a 
record wool clip expected and outlook 
for new markets for the main export 
commodities not worse than last year, 
export prospects seem reasonably bright. 

Some recent relaxation of import con- 
trols may permit more imports on a 
competitive price basis. The value of 
United States exports to Australia in 
calendar 1957 should tend to be higher 
than in 1956. 
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Zealand Down 6 Percent 


U. S. exports to New Zealand in the 
first 5 months of 1957, valued at $16.5 
million, were 6 percent lower than the 
comparable 1956 figure and imports 
from New Zealand totaling $28.4 mil- 
lion were about 25 percent less. United 
States provided approximately 8 per- 
cent of New Zealand's imports in cal- 


endar 1956 while New Zealand’s share 
of the U. S. market in 1956 and early 
1957 was slightly in excess of one-haif 
percent. 


U. S. foreign trade statistics for 
the January-May periods of 1956 and 
1957 show the value of exports to New 
Zealand of automobiles, parts and ac- 
cessories, and tractors and parts run- 
ning at about the same levels. Reduced 
shipments of tobacco and manufactures 
and crude sulfur are mainly responsible 
for the decrease in United States ex- 
ports to New Zealand. Substantially 
lower imports of unmanufactured 
wools and sheep and lamb skins more 
than accounted for the drop in the value 
of U. S. imports from New Zealand. 


Most Sectors Show Growth 


Nearly every sector of the New Zea- 
land economy showed some measure of 
growth in the year ended March 31, 
1957. The growth, however, has been 
smaller than the previous years because 
of tighter monetary and fiscal policies 
and uncertainty in oversea markets. 
There are still some pressures on re- 
sources but the excessive demand on 
labor has eased and the undue credit 
expansion has been checked. Price levels, 
however, have continued to rise even 
though the credit restraints slackened 
the physical level of activity. 

The most significant recent develop- 
ment has been in New Zealand’s ex- 
ternal trade. There have been marked 
fluctuations and decline in the prices 
of food exports particularly butter and 
cheese but the fall in receipts from 
the sale of these commodities have been 
offset by very favorable wool prices. 

The New Zealand Government, realiz- 
ing that the United Kingdom cannot 
continue to consume the bulk of New 
Zealand’s expanding primary produc- 
tion, is taking definite steps, such as 
trade agreements, to find new markets. 
Imports have tended to rise and there 
have recently been some relaxations in 
import controls extending to a limited 
extent to dollar goods, so that United 
States exports to New Zealand ih calen- 
dar 1957 may be somewhat-higher than 
in the previous year. Due to declining 
receipts in wool and hides and skins, 
the value of U. S. imports from New 
Zealand during the year may run below 
the 1956 figure. 
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U. S. Trade... 


(Continued from page 21) 
best customer in Latin America in the 
first half of 1957. It also rose from fifth- 
ranking supplier in Latin America of 
the U. S. market in 1956 to fourth- 
ranking supplier in the first 6 months 
of 1957. 

The United States supplied 78.3 per- 
cent of Mexico’s imports in 1956 and 
78.4 percent of these in the first 4 
months of 1957. It also took 72.6 per- 
cent. and 63.4 percent’ respectively -of 
Mexico’s exports, including gold and 
silver, in these two periods. Mexico's 
share of the U. S. market, which in 


1956 was 3.2 percent, rose in the first’ 


half of 1957 to 5.5 percent. 

Mexico’s exports and imports in the 
first half of 1957—adjusted through 
May and estimated for June—were 
$355.2 and $569.8 million respectively, 
as compared with $398.5 and $553.5 
million respectively in the last half of 
1956. Comparable exports and imports 
in the first half of 1956 were respective- 
ly $457.3 and $517.9 million. 


Exports Show Seasonal Decline 

In accordance with the usual seasonal 
pattern, Mexican exports dipped in June 
1957 to what should be the low point 
for the year, while imports remained 
at a high level, but somewhat below 
May’s peak. The decline in exports was 
accounted for by the tapering off of 
cotton, coffee, and vegetable exports 
and the declining world prices for 
metals, Declines in certain major im- 
ports between May and June were 
largely offset by increased imports of 
corn and iron and steel scrap. Other 
than the. minor changes noted above, 
no really significant shifts occurred in 
the commodity pattern, although there 
were some changes within the commod- 
ity groups. 

No significant drop has occurred in 
production of lead and zinc, and exports 
in July were continuing at a normal 
pace, possibly in anticipation of the 
proposed U. S. excise tax. Increased 
sulfur exports were expected to offset 
losses due to price declines of mineral 
exports; likewise, net tourist receipts— 
which were $117 million for January- 
May—and migrant labor remittances 
were expected to offset to a substantial 
degree losses incurred from reduced 
cotton exports. ™ 

Barring any serious disturbances in 
world markets, Mexico can probably 
increase its exports in the near future, 
but the outlook is still for a continued 
high level of imports to support its 
growing population and rapid industrial 
development. The crux of the problem 
seems to be the import rate, and 
whether, if the rate continues upward, 
the income from other than merchan- 
dise exports—tourist receipts, labor re- 
mittances, foreign investment, etc.— 
will be sufficient to cover the gap 

(Continued on page 40) 
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U.S. Exports to Africa Indicate 
Rising [mportance of Minor Markets 


U. S. trade with Africa on the basis of latest 1957 trade data 
shows an increasing trend both in import and export valuations. 

For the first 6 months of the year, U. S. exports to Africa, 
excluding Egypt and the Sudan, amounted to $336,150,000, as compared 
with $298,490,000 in the corresponding period of 1956. General imports 


likewise increased although at a slower 
rate and totaled $265,050,000 from Jan- 
uary through May, as against $259,777,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1956. 

A significant trend in U. S. exports 
is the rising importance of African 
markets north of the Union of South 
Africa. The latter country is the major 
market in Africa for U. S. goods, taking 
from 40 percent to 60 percent of U. S. 
exports to Africa annually. In recent 


years fluctuations in U. S. exports to. 


Africa have largely refiected increases 
or decreases in the level of exports to 
the Union. 


However, in 1956 and continuing in 
1957 the rise in U. S. exports to Africa 
has been accounted for by expanded 
trade with “minor” markets rather 
than with the Union of South Africa. 
This is an encouraging sign indicative 
of the continued economic growth of 
the lesser developed African territories, 
and reflects longer range ‘improved 
trade prospects in Africa, particularly 
in those countries which have recently 
achieved political independence or which 
are still to emerge to self-government. 
On the other hand, the United States’ 
failure to improve its export position 
in the Union of South Africa should be 
cause for some concern, as that country 





currently presents an expanding and 
relatively open market for imported 
goods. 


Strides Made in Development 


Africa, in 1956, accounted for but 3.3 
percent of total U. S. global exports 
and 4.5 percent of total U. S. imports 
from the world as a whole. This does 
not detract from the increasing im- 
portance of Africa to the United States 
both as a market and source of supply. 
Between 1938 and 1956 the value of 
U. S. exports to Africa rose about 
fivefold, while U. S. imports from Africa 
increased over tenfold in that period. 

A large part of Africa’s population 
is still devoted to subsistence produc- 
tion rather than production for ex- 
change—estimates of per capita income 
in tropical Africa placed the figure at 
some $50 annually. Nevertheless, sig- 
nificant strides have been made toward 
development and diversification of eco- 
nomic pursuits in that Continent which 
give it greater long-term potentialities 
as a market for American goods both 
of a capital and consumer variety, and 
as a source of supply for the many raw: 
materials needed by U. S. industry. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Table 1—U. 8S. Trade With Africa, Excluding Egypt and the Sudan, 1955-1957 
[Value in thousands of dollars] 


Exports, including reexports ! 


General imports * 








Jan.-June Jan.-May 
1955 1956 1956 1957 1955 1956 1956 1957 
at ccertamends ots insaeei cot diemeainteeninie 509,834 656,292 298,490 836,150 590,588 577,180 259,777 265,050 
.  £ eae 3.7 3.3 3.7 8.4 5.1 4.5 4.88 4.85 
Principal individual 
countries: 
TE * vsnccntnninteeenetandes 13,568 19,184 10,594 15,217 5,785 2,737 1,534 869 
PS are 11,887 15,157 8,084 7,543 32,440 87,323 14012 17,573 
Belgian Congo ............... 53,444 57,364 82,645 $32,554 109,894 114675 42,713 37,873 
Br. E. Africa, total *...... 10,078 8,253 4,202 4.805 39,069 37,569 16,671 16,927 
Br. Ww. Africa, total* ... 12,163 13,976 6,381 8.429 37,810 44,293 28.976 17,161 
iyi ie 5,368 4,537 2,396 2,705 31,244 24,285 10,719 18,113 
Fr. West and Equatorial 
Africa, total® ............. 24,759 80,320 14.595 17,369 44,500 88,417 20,608 25,201 
RSS i 7,351 8,27 3,551 4,604 49.823 47,416 28,740 22,028 
Se 22,213 30,413 14,917 46.459 39,788 43,307 19,151 16,172 
elle ee tn I ee 31,154 84,492 19,746 20,035 11,762 10,414 4,817 4,984 
Fed. of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 12,217 15,558 7,891 9,382 ~ 66,324 40,023 15,652 24,511 
Union of South 
APTICA ooeeccccesssensesensveeneeee 260,618 261,002 145,382 142,065 95,584 110.936 46,293 45,213 
All OTHE ATCAS  crccecccrcsscreess 45,014 657,764 28,106 23,983 26,565 25,785 9,891 18,420 


‘Data exclude ‘special category’’ exports. 


"Totals for ‘‘general imports’’ will not agree with totals for “imports for consumption” 
given in table 2. The “‘general import” figures represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into consumption or merchandising channels plus merchandise entered into 


bonded customs warehouses. 


‘Includes data for Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, Seychelles 


and Mauritius and dependencies. 


‘With independence of Gold Coast (mow Ghana) as of 1957, Br. W. Africa now includes 


Nigeria, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. 


*5Includes also Trust Territories of Cameroons and Togoland. 

‘Formerly French Zone of Morocco, officially recognized as independent by the French 
overnment March 2, 1956. Data shown through 1956 do not include Tangier or former 
panish Zone of Morocco; 1957 data include Tangier and former Spanish Zone. 


Prepared in the Near Eastern and African Division from Basic Data of the Bureau of the 


Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 2—U. 8S. Principal Exports to and Impofts From Africa, 
Excluding Egypt and the Sudan, 1955-1957 


[In millions of dollars] 


Principal Exports 

Total exports* * 

Machiner 

Automob 

Textile manufactures 

Iron, steel, and metal manufactures 

Chemical and related products? 

Grains and preparations 

Tobacco and manufactures .. 

Petroleum and products? 

All other exports, including reexports’ 


Principal Imports 
Total imports for consumption® . 


Jan.-May 
1956 1956 1957 
252.8 285.3 
70.2 68.5 
46.1 38.1 
81.4 
7.3 
16.8 
13.2 
71 
12.5 
90.4 


tS 
i 


he 
ahd 
SORMRWANWO 





Copper, ferroalloys, and other 
metals and manufactures 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Crude rubber and other vegetable fibers, 
inedible, except fibers and wood .. 
Diamonds and other nonmetallic mi 
Textile fibers and manufactures' 
Other imports 


1Export figures for 1956 are preliminary. 


nerals* 


gti $ fas 


eee 

Ste bom ; 

cwnow Koa © 
mR bh & 

S528 Shs : 

oroeoe eft & 


61.9 


*Commodities classed as ‘‘special category” are excluded. 
*Total includes reexports; commodity data are exports of U. 8. merchandise. 


‘Includes service equipment. 


*Totals for ‘imports for consumption’ will not agree with totals for ‘‘general imports” 
iven in table 1. ‘‘Imports for consumption” figures represent merchandise entered immediate- 
y upon arrival into consumption or merchandising channels plus merchandise withdrawn from 


bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


*Data understate amounts originating in Africa which are received in the United States. 
Since 1950 imports of rough and industrial diamonds have been allocated in the statistics to 
country of shipment (usually Europe) when country of origin is not definitely known. 

Mainly woo] from Union of South Africa and sisal from British East Africa. 


Ghana 


With independence achieved on March 
6, the prospects for increased U. S. 
trade with Ghana (formerly the Gold 
Coast) are favorable. Although Ghana 
retains its membership in the sterling 
area, some liberalization of the ex- 


change control system, which has re- 
stricted U. S. imports, is being effected 
in 1957. 


In the first 5 months of 1957, Ghana 
exports to the U. S., largely cocoa, 
amounted to $22 million, compared with 
$28.7 million in the corresponding period 
of 1956. The drop in export value in 
the period January-May reflected the 
slump in the world price of cocoa. At 
the same time, U. S. exports to Ghana 
in the period January-June jumped from 
$3.6 million in 1956 to $4.6 million in 
1957, a 30-percent increase. This rise 
is attributable to the intensive prepara- 
tions made for the celebration of in- 
dependence in early March. In the past 
few years the United States has been 
buying an estimated 18 percent of 
Ghana’s exports and supplying about 3 
percent of her imports. 


Ghana depends upon imports for a 
large share of its consumer goods and 
the capital goods needed for its develop- 
ment program. With some liberalization 
of trade controls over imports from the 
dollar area and more emphasis on com- 
petitive prices for all purchases, the 
outlook for dollar imports is more prom- 
ising than any time in recent years. 
Added to this factor is the increased 
interest in the Ghana market by var- 
ious U. S. traders, coupled with a search 
by U. S. business interests for new in- 
vestment opportunities in the newly in- 
dependent area. 
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Morocco 


The Kingdom of Morocco recovered 
its territorial unity and political inde- 
pendence in 1956. The present State 
of Morocco comprises the former French 
Zone (now Southern Zone), Spanish 
Zone( now Northern Zone) and Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier (now Tangier). 

Although political unification was 
achieved by the end of 1956, economic 
integration of the three zones is still 
in process and in some respects they 
continue to operate on three different 
bases, particularly with respect to cur- 
rency and exchange controls. Under 
the circumstances, an analysis of the 
area’s trade is somewhat difficult par- 
ticularly since available statistics are 
not entirely comparable. 

Total 1956 U. S. trade with the South- 
ern zone, the largest of the three zones, 
showed an increase from $42.9 million 
in 1955 to $44.9 million in 1956, with 
U. S. exports, including reexports, in- 
creasing from $31.2 million to $34.5 
million but general imports dropping 
from $11.7 million to $10.4 million. 


Exports, Imports Increase 


Both exports to and imports from 
Tangier showed an increase from about 
$11 million to $12 million and $109,000 
to $274,000, respectively. 

Total trade with the Northern Zone, 
estimated “at about $7 million in 1955 
and $6 million in 1956, showed a consid- 
erable drop in imports. 

U. S.-Moroccan trade in the first 6 
months of 1957 seems to have followed 
approximately the same pattern as in 
the corresponding period of 1956, with 
this year’s exports lagging behind last 
year’s. 
~The Moroccan Government’s present 
policy is to encourage and promote 


Moroccan trade with the United States, 
particularly by expanding its exports 
to the United States to include a wider 
range of commodities. However, two 
recent actions of the Moroccan Govern- 
ment are likely to affect U, S.-Moroc- 
can trade. 

The old customs tariff of Norocco 
with its almost uniform 10-percent 
basic duty rate was replaced by a new 
tariff with basic duty rates ranging 
from 0 ta 35 percent and, in a few cases, 
even 50 percent (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, July 1, p. 11 and Aug. 12, p. 8). 
The objectives of the new tariff are to 
protect developing Moroccan industries 
and to increase revenue, but it is also 
tailored to facilitate the general eco- 
nomic development of the country and, 
therefore, is expected to affect the 
composition of Moroccan foreign trade. 


Foreign Exchange Measure Adopted 

Another action was the recent for- 
eign-exchange measure which Morocco, 
still a member of the franc zone, adopt- 
ed in line with those adopted by France 
and Tunisia. The new 20-percent prem- 
jum on exports may spur Morocco’s ex- 
ports, particularly to dollar areas, and 
the 20-percent levy on imports may re- 
duce considerably its imports of non- 
essential commodities. However, since 
some of the commodities which figure 
prominently in U. S. exports to Morocco 
have been specifically exempted from 
the 20-percent levy, the impact of this 
measure on U. S.-Moroccan trade may 
be less drastic. 

Another unknown factor which may 
be significant in the U. S.-Moroccan 
trade is the effect of the special status 
granted to Tangier by a royal charter 
signed by the King of Morocco on Au- 
gust 28. Under this charter, Tangier 
will enjoy some of the privileges it had 
under the International Administration, 
such as freedom of exchange and free- 
dom of trade with the outside world— 
trade between Tangier and the rest of 
Morocco will be regulated. The charter 
also promises a lenient tax structure 
and has a clause by which a 6-month 
notification will precede any changes 
in the provisions of the charter. 


. - 
Nigeria 

U. S. exports to Nigeria in the first 
6 months of 1957 totaled $4 million, 
compared with exports of $2 million 
in the like period of 1956. 

This increase of 40 percent in U. S. 
sales to Nigeria is the result of sharply 
increased imports of flour, The Nigerian 
Government has indicated that it ex- 
pects to increase the authorized flour 
imports, most of which is supplied by 
U. S, flour millers, from 35,000 to 50,000 
long tons in 1957, 

Imports of U. S. tobacco and air-con- 
ditioning units also are expected to 
show significant increases in 1957. U. S. 
imports from Nigeria in the January- 
May period dropped sharply from $28 
million in 1956 to $15.5 million in 1957, 
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largely reflecting the world-wide decline 
in eocoa prices, but also as a result of 
lower columbite and hides and skins 
shipments. 


Development Programs Under Way 


With the various economic develop- 
ment programs now being carried out 
in Nigeria the country probably will 
experience a continually rising standard 
of living and demand for consumer 
goods. These programs, of course, will 
require various capital goods—trucks, 
tools, pumps, machinery, and road-build- 
ing equipment, etc.—which offer oppor- 
tunities for sales by U. S. firms. 

Strict import licensing and exchange 
controls are in effect in Nigeria but, 
with the prospect of independence in 
1960, the outlook for increased dollar 
allocations are favorable. Moreover, 
various Nigerian officials have expressed 
a desire for additional American in- 
vestment and encouraging opportunities 
in this field appear to exist at the pres- 
ent time. 


Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed. of 


Import controls in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland continue to be 
the principal restrictive factor in trade 
with the United States. These discrimi- 
natory controls generally limit imports 
from the United States to commodities 
regarded as essential and not available 
from soft-currency areas. This is the 
major factor in the volume picture of 
trade between the two countries. 

On the other hand, the rate of eco- 
nomic progress in the Federation has 
been sustained at a continued high level 
and has generally increased the demand 
for imports which has benefited the 
United States to some extent. There has 
also been some slight liberalization of 
import controls. In consequence, U. S. 
exports to the Federation for the first 
6 months of 1957 showed a rise to $9.9 
million from. $7.9 million in the com- 
parable period of 1956. This market 
presents a growing potential for the 
United States and as dollar restrictions 
are relaxed there should be expanded 
trade opportunities for U. S. exports 
both of capital goods and consumer 
goods to the Federation. 

Imports into the United States from 
the Federation showed a sharp upward 
trend. In the first 5 months of 1957 
imports rose to $24.5 million from $15.7 
million in the period January-May 1956. 
This rise in imports from the United 
States, if continued through 1957, will 
reverse the 1956 trend, which was down- 
ward. General imports from the Fed- 
eration dropped from $66.4 million in 
1955 to $40 million in 1956. 

The level of U. S. imports is usually 
governed by the amount and value of 
copper shipments from the Federation. 
While the value of copper imports con- 
tinued to decline in the first 5 months 
of 1957, as compared with the like 1956 
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period, other imports, notably man- 
ganese, chrome, and other minerals, 
rose appreciably and were, therefore, 
responsible for the higher import level 
in 1957, 


e.|6©¢ 
Tunisia 

A drastic cut in olive-oil imports from 
Tunisia in 1956 created an even greater- 
than-usual gap between U. S. exports 
and imports in trade with Tunisia. This 
was caused by a poor olive crop in the 
1955-56 campaign and the subsequent 
temporary ban on olive-oil exports im- 
posed by the Tunisian Government, plus 
heavy shipments of wheat from the 
U. S. to alleviate Tunisia’s shortage of 
cereals caused by two successive years 
of poor yields. 


Imports of olive oil dropped from $1.6 
million in 1955 to $68,000 in 1956. Ship- 
ments, of wheat amounted to $5 million 
in 1956, while none was exported in 
1955. U. S. general imports from Tunisia 
totaled $691,000 in 1956, compared with 
$2.2 million in 1955. In the same 2 
years, U. S. exports, including reexports, 
to Tunisia were $9.5 million and $4.2 
million, respectively. 

With a near record olive crop in 
1956-57 and higher olive oil production, 
U. S. 1957 general imports from Tunisia 
show an increase from $232,000 in the 
first 5 months of 1956 to $3.6 million 
in the corresponding period of 1957, 
with $2.4 million worth of olive oil im- 
ported for consumption. U. S. exports 
to Tunisia in the first 6 months of 1956 
and 1957 also have increased from $3.4 
million to $4 million. 

Present indications are that total 
U. S.-Tunisian trade is on the increase, 
but whether increased U. S. imports of 
olive oil and other commodities wille 
counterbalance the continued shipments 
of aid food from the U. S. is difficult to 
foretell. Two other trade factors may be 
pertinent to future trade, Tunisia be- 
came an independent country in March 
1956 but continues to be a member of 
the franc zone and, as such, followed 


France in recent foreign-exchange meas- 


ures which established a 20-percent levy 
on imports and a 20-percent premium 
on exports. This measure may spur 
Tunisia to export to the dollar area and 
reduce its imports from dollar coun- 
tries. However, since a number of com- 
modities usually exported by the United 
States to Tunisia—such as agricultural 
machinery and electrical and transport 
equipment—are specifically exempted 
by the Tunisian Government from the 
import levy, U. S. exports to Tunisia 
may not suffer too much. 

The other unpredictable factor is the 
future status of French-Tunisian Cus- 
toms Union, established January 1, 1956. 
Strict adherence to the Convention will 
continue to direct Tunisia’s foreign 
trade to France and the franc zone 
countries. A more liberal interpretation 
or a modification of this Convention 
may channel Tunisian trade to coun- 
tries outside the franc zone. 


Union of South Africa 


Although the Union of South Africa 
represents the largest market in Africa 
for American goods—it took about 47 
percent of U. S. exports to Africa in 
1956—U. S. export performance in 
South Africa has been somewhat dis- 
appointing. 

Since 1954 the Union has presented 
an open market for U. S. products in 
the sense that South African importers 
have been free to place orders in any 
country of their chojce. In addition, 
South African import controls have been 
progressively relaxed to permit a larger 
annual volume of global imports, Never- 
theless, U. S. exports to South Africa 
in 1956 remained fairly stable at $261,- 
002,000, as compared with $260,618,000 
in 1955. 

Significant relaxations in the Union’s 
import-control system which were in- 
troduced in March and April 1957 have 
the effect of decontrolling many com- 
modities, including some types of con- 
sumer goods, and of further increasing 
exchange ceilings for imports. It is esti- 
mated that the new changes will per- 
mit during 1957 an increase in total 
imports of some £30 million, or $84 
million, about 6 percent over the 1956 
level of total imports into the Union 
of South Africa from all sources. 

South African officials in recent 
months have reaffirmed their Govern- 
ment’s policy to aim at complete aboli- 
tion of import controls and, on several 
occasions, reference has been made to 
the possibility that such decontrol may 
be achieved sometime next year, bar- 
ring unforeseen adverse changes in the 
country’s balance-of-payments position. 

In these circumstances, the South 
African market should present U. S. ex- 
porters with improved prospects for 
expanding their trade both in volume 
and value, provided that exporters make 
a determined bid to counter aggressive 
competition from other suppliers in that 
market. 

U. S. export statistics are available 
only through the first half of 1957. 
These figures indicate some slight de- 
crease, as against the corresponding fig- 
ures for the first half of 1956—$142,- 
065,000 as compared with $145,382,000. 
Inasmuch as the latest South African 
import-control relaxations were not an- 
nounced until March and Apri!, their 
impact on U, S. trade, if any, will not 
be clearly manifest until the second half 
of the year. 

U. S. imports from the Union in the 
period January through May 1957 
totaled $45,218,000, as compared with 
$46,293,000 in the like period of 1956. 
This, however, does not indicate a sig- 
nificant downward trend, as 1956 was 
a very good year for South African ex- 
ports to the United States, -the volume 
increasing by some 16 percent over the 
1955 level. On this basis, total U. S. 
imports in 1957 should be well main- 
tained. 
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Foreign Exchange Earnings Increase 
In Certain Near East Countries 


Events occurring in the Near East in the past 9 months reflect 
certain basic elements of instability. For this reason, U. S. traders 
undoubtedly will find it advantageous to concentrate their promotional 
efforts in the area on a few selected countries. 


One basis for selecting these coun- 
tries should be foreign exchange earn- 
ings prospects. Several countries in the 
area are presently moving in the direc- 
tion of record foreign exchange earn- 
ings, barring unforeseen events. This 
upward trend should continue in the 
years immediately ahead, A list of lead- 
ing country candidates for increased 
foreign exchange earnings would, at this 
time, include Iraq, Kuwait, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Trucial sheikdoms, 


Egypt 


U. S. exports to Egypt have been 
sharply reduced under cumulative im- 
pact of increased Egyptian import con- 
trols, exchange restrictions and a recur- 
ring shortage of available foreign ex- 
change funds. Total U. S. exports to 
Egypt in the first 6 months of 1957 
decreased to $20.2 million, as compared 
with $75.9 million in the corrsponding 
period of 1956. U. S. imports from 
Egypt in the first 5 months of 1957 
totaled $6.8 million, as compared with 
$8.5 million in the like period of 1956. 


Trade With Soviet Bloc Rises 


In contrast, Egyptian trade with the 
Soviet bloc has continued at a steadily 
increasing rate. Approximately 35 per- 
cent of all Egyptian imports came from 
the Soviet bloc in January and Feb- 
ruary 1957, as compared with 11 per- 
cent during the corresponding 2 months 
of 1956. Egyptian exports to the Soviet 
bloc in January and February 1957 
amounted to 56 percent of total exports 
in comparison with 25 percent for the 
like period of 1956. In addition, the pur- 
chase of Soviet military arms and 
equipment continued to be a major 
item of Egyptian expenditure. 


Egyptianization Effected 


Another importagt development 
greatly affecting U. S. trade and in- 
vestment relations with Egypt was the 
promulgation during the first quarter of 
1957 of laws requiring the Egyptianiza- 
tion of foreign banks, insurance com- 
panies, and commercial agencies. These 
laws stipulate that all banks, insur- 
ance companies, and commerical oper- 
ations in Egypt must be registered in 
Egypt and that only Egyptian nationals 
or Egyptian joint-stock companies, en- 
tirely Egyptian owned may be so reg- 
istered. This form of legal action by 
the Egyptian Government against for- 
eign firms has had an unsettling effect 
upon the foreign business community. 
The impact of such legislation enacted 
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by the Egyptian Government will tend 
to substantially curtail the further de- 
velopment of private foreign investment 
ventures. 


Greece 


U. S. trade with Greece has shown 
appreciable gains in 1957 with both ex- 
ports and imports well above compara- 
ble levels of 1956. 

Exports to Greece for 6 mdnths 
amounted to $53 million, about 18 per- 
cent above the $45 million exported to 
Greece in the first half of 1956. Im- 
ports from Greece of $17 million for 5 
months of 1957 were up more sharply, 
nearly 30 percent above those for the 
like period of 1956. 


According to latest estimates, Greece 


will have record crops of wheat 
(1,600,000 metric tons) and oats 
(185,000 metric tons) and increased 


production of barley and rye in 1957, 
resulting in decreased imports of wheat 
and other feed grains during the next 
year. U. S. economic assistance is likely 
to be correspondingly lower (about 
50%) since grain imports are usually 
purchased from the United States under 
PL 480. Present indications are that 
import requirements of wheat approxi- 
fhate 250,000 metric tons and those of 
feed grains about 80,000 metric tons. 

No significant changes have occurred 
in Greece’s liberalized import policy 
during 1957. Imports remain free of li- 
censing and exchange controls and for- 
eign exchange reserves remained near 
$200 million. 

More detailed data on Greek foreign 
trade were published in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, August 19, 1957, page 4. 


Iran 


U. S. exports to Iran in the first half 
of 1957 rose to $38 million, or 15 per- 
cent above the comparable period of 
1956. Imports from Iran, however, to- 
taled only $10 million for the first 5 
months of 1957, far below the $16 mil- 
lion for the first 5 months of 1956 
and the $19 million in the last 5 months 
of that year. 

Iranian trade statistics show that im- 
ports of $263 million into Iran for the 
year ended March 20, 1957, were down 
rather sharply from the $309 million 
of the preceding year. No change oc- 
curred in the level of Iranian exports, 
which has remained at $103 million for 
the last 2 years. 

The decline in total Iranian imports 


is attributed mainly to heavy inventory 
of imported goods at the beginning of 
the year (spring of 1956) and to some 
extent to the Suez Canal crisis during 
the latter part of 1956 and early 1957, 
which delayed replenishment of stocks. 


U. S. Leading Supplier 


The United States continued to be 
the leading supplier of Iran’s imports, 
but the total import from the United 
States dropped to $49 million in the 
year ended March 20, 1957, from $62 
million in the preceding year. However, 
the U. S. share of the import market 
dropped only slightly from 20.2 percent 
to 18.7 percent. Other leading suppliers 
and the value of imports, in millions, 
during the year were as follows: West 
Germany, $48; United Kingdom, $31; 
Japan, $20; U. S. S. R., $18; India, $13; 
Taiwan, $12; France, $8; and Italy, $6. 

The U. S. S. R. displaced West Ger- 
many as the chief buyer of Iranian ex- 
ports in the year ended March 20, 1957, 
purchasing $18 million or 17 percent of 
Iran’s exports. West Germany was 
Iran’s second largest buyer of Iranian 
goods and France, third. The United 
States dropped from third to fourth 
among Iran’s customers, buying $12 mil- 
lion of Iranian goods, as compared with 
$13 million in the preceding year. 

Iran’s sterling income from oil ex- 
ports—not reflected in export statistics 
—by companies producing and market- 
ing Iran’s oil under the Consortium 
agreement amounted to $96 million for 
the first 6 months of 1957 and for the 
year is certain to surpass the earnings 
of $152 million (revised figure) in 1956. 
From the settlement of the oil dispute 
in late 1954 through June 1957 Iran 
received a total of $346 million in ster]- 
ing in income taxes and other pay- 
ments from the Consortium companies. 


Trade Outlook Excellent 


The outlook for increased trade with 
Iran is excellent for the remainder of 
1957. Iran has no foreign exchange prob- 
lem and recent liberalizing of trade con- 
trols makes allocations of exchange for 
imports automatic (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 26, 1957, p. 9). However, 
the effect of the removal of many items 
from the prohibited import list is not 
yet clear, since a new commercial 
profits tax, varying with the item, is 
applied to all freed items and provides 
a wide margin of protection for domes- 
tic producers. 

Though restrictions imposed in Janu- 
ary 1957 limiting pharmaceutical im- 
ports to products of 106 foreign firms 
were canceled in May (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, July 1, 1957, p. 11), the 
Ministry of Health, to encourage local 
production, reportedly is reducing ap- 
plications for renewal of licenses by 40 
to 80 percent, thus prohibiting imports 
of nonessential products. Two U. S. 
pharmaceutical companies have con- 
tracted to establish manufacturing and 
packing operations in Iran under licens- 
ing arrangements with an Iranian firm, 
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and another U, S. company has invested 
in a local company which will manu- 
facture its products. 

















a bill authorizing the Government to 
sign an agreement with the U. S., 
permitting U. S. investors to take out 
insurance against expropriation and 
convertibility. 
































lraq 


U. S. trade with Iraq decreased in the 
first half of 1957. 


U. S. exports to Iraq were valued 
at $19.2 million, a decrease of 10.3 per- 
cent from the first half of 1956 total 
of $21.4 million. Imports from Iraq 
were valued at $4.2 million in the first 
5 months, or 70.4 percent less than the 
frst 5 months of 1956 total of $14.2 
million, 

The drop in U. S. exports was owing 
to the lack of foreign exchange result- 
ing from the loss of petroleum revenues, 
The large decline in U. S. imports ap- 
parently reflected the Suez Canal crisis. 

The future impact of the revenue loss 
on trade with the United States can- 
not be estimated with any degree of 
accuracy, since Iraq is dependent upon 
the good will of neighboring countries 
to facilitate full restoration of the pre- 
Suez pipeline capacity. 

The principal suppliers of the Iraq 
market in 1956 were the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Germany, 
in that order. The U. S. share of 1956 
total exports to Iraq was 11.4 percent, 
compared with 12.5 percent in 1955. 
The countries, in order of their import- 
ance in 1956 as importers from Iraq, 
were the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Demark, and the Netherlands. 

The Iraq Development Board’s plan 
to expand the production base appears to 
be along the general lines recommended 
in the Arthur D. Little, Inc. report on 
Iraq’s industrial possibilities. This re- 
port was made available through the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices to interested U. S. firms in Au- 
gust 1957. However, adverse effects 
of loss of petroleum revenue on the 
lrag Development Board expenditures 
became noticeable in April and May. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company by mid- 
March 1957 had succeeded in restoring 
limited pumping through the damaged 
Syrian pipeline at the rate of 11 mil- 
lion tons annually. At the present rate 
of petroleum.delivery, Iraq’s petroleum 
revenue for 1957 is expected to total 
$107 million, compared with $192 mil- 
lion in 1956 and $206 million in 1955. 
An expansion of pipeline capacity is 
planned in 1957. 

The U. S. Embassy in Baghdad initi- 
ated a trade promotion program in the 
first half of 1957. Announcements were 
sent out to Iraqi businessmen and com- 
merical firms reporting the existence 
of a Commerical Reading Room and a 
full-time Commerical Attache. An all- 
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On July 11 final approval was given, 


out effort is being made to develop spe- 
cific trade opportunities of significance 
to the U. S. business community. 


Israel 


U. S. exports to Israel in the first 
half of 1957 were valued at $54.3 mil- 
lion, an increase of 5.9 percent over 
the first half of 1956 total of $51.1 mil- 
lion. Imports from Israel were valued 
at $8.2 million in the first 5 months, 
or 1.2 percent less than in the first 
5 months of 1956 total of $8.3 million. 


The principal suppliers in 1956 of 
the Israeli market were the United 
States and Germany. The U. S. share 
in 1956 of total exports to Israel was 
26.4 percent, compared with 27.7 per- 
cent in 1955. The principal importers 
from Israel in 1956 were the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Citrus 
and citrus byproducts account for about 
42 percent by value of Israel’s total 
exports. 

Estimated total exports (visibles and 
invisibles) in 1957, based on the present 
trend, will amount to $200 million, com- 
pared with $165 million in 1956, a 17.5- 
percent increase. This trend in foreign 
trade plus the present plans to con- 
struct a new deepsea port and a $20- 
million rayon plant is expected, to in- 
crease foreign exchange considerably. 

Industrial production in the first 5 
months increased by 8 percent over 
production in the corresponding period 
of 1956. Israeli population increased 
by 3.2 percent. The industries sharing 
in the increased production in this pe- 
riod include: Food processing, textiles, 
metals, chemicals and rubber, and min- 
ing; decreases occurred in industrial 
machinery, leather, and electrical ma- 
chinery. No accurate estimate of the 
future trend of industrial production 
can be made since the industrial index 
is incomplete. 


Kuwait 


The future market in Kuwait for 
U. S. goods is optimistic. 

U. S. exports to Kuwait in the first 
half of 1957 were valued at $20.4 mil- 
lion, an increase of 19.6 percent over 
the first half of 1956 total of $16.4 
million. Kuwait imports of U. S. food- 
stuffs are expected to continue with 
sharp increases, and imports of U. S. 
automobiles are expected to hold their 
own, as in 1956 and the first half of 
1957. 

Imports from Kuwait were valued at 
$14.9 million in the first 5 months or 
56.8 percent less than the first 5 months 
of 1956 total of $34.5 million. This large 
drop in U. S. imports apparently reflects 
the Suez Canal crisis. 

Principal suppliers of the Kuwait 
market in 1956, not considering im- 
ports entering through the Kuwait Oil 
Company port of Mina al-Ahmadi, were 
the United States, United Kingdom, 
Japan, India, and West Germany, in 









that order. The U. S. share in 1956 
of total exports to Kuwait was 19.7 
percent, compared with 17.1 percent in 
1955. The United States in 1956 rein- 
forced its well-established position as 
leading supplier of automotive vehicles 
and parts and accessories, air condi- 
tioners, refrigerators, flour, and canned 
goods. 


The large cutback in Kuwait's petro- 
leum production in November was re- 
stored to normal, and production set 
a new record—an average of 1.4 mil- 
lion barrels a day—in June 1957. 


The Kuwait Government has conclud- 
ed that a formal program of economic 
development incorporating a_ priority 
system for expenditures is not neces- 
sary, since revenues continue to increase 
faster than proposed expenditures. 


Westinghouse concluded a_ contract 
with the Development Board of Kuwait 
in the first half of 1957 to install evap- 
orators in a water distillation plant; 
another U. S. company is reportedly 
near completion of negotiations for a 
contract to construct a modern port 
for Kuwait. 


Lebanon 


U. S. foreign trade with Lebanon in 
the first half of 1957 remained at a 
level approximately equal to the high 
level of trade activity registered in 
1956. 


U. S. exports to Lebanon for the first 
6 months totaled $20.2 million, com- 
pared with $21.8 million for the like 
period in 1956. The United States re- 
mains one of the major exporters to 
Lebanon, 


U. S. trade statistics for the first 
5 months indicate that U. S. imports 
from Lebanon totaled $1.8 million as 
against $1.9 million for the equivalent 
period in 1956. 


A recurring controversy between 
Lebanese industrial interests and for- 
eign trading interests became apparent 
in the first half of 1957. The industrial 
group has petitioned the Government 
for legislative measures aimed at higher 
protective tariffs. The powerful trading 
interests, in turn, have exerted their 
influence to prevent any such manipula- 
tion of the tariff level. The trading in- 
terests thus far have prevented any 
major action by the Government for 
increased protection, although as of July 
1957 import duties were increased 
slightly on a variety of goods. 


Trade Gap Develops 

As a result of the Suez crisis and the 
consequent loss of British and French 
prestige in this area, a trade gap has 
developed which offers U. S. business- 
men an opportunity to increase their 
level of trade activity in Lebanon in 
1957. The implementation of American 
foreign aid funds allocated to Lebanon 
will also serve as an impetus to in- 
(Continued on page $4) 
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(Continued from page 33) 
creased investment and trade activity 
in Lebanon in 1957. 

With a continuation of political and 
economic stability prevailing in the first 
half, Lebanon will offer a favorable 
trade and investment climate for U.S. 
business interests in the remainder of 
the year. 


Saudi Arabia 


Based on prospects for a high level 
of petroleum production in the remain- 
der of 1957, indications point to a con- 
tinued level of economic prosperity 
for Saudi Arabia. 

In the early part of 1957 the disrup- 
tive aftermath of military operations 
and tensions in the Near East resulted 
in a decrease of U. S. petroleum im- 
ports from Saudi Arabia. As a con- 
sequence the Government found it 
necessary to institute exchange controls 
as a means of conserving limited ex- 
change reserves. With a return to the 
normal level of petroleum exports, indi- 
cations point to an improved exchange 
position for the remainder of 1957 and 
a consequent easing of exchange re- 
strictions. 

Total U. S. imports from Saudi Arabia 
for the first 5 months of 1957 amounted 
to $5.1 million, compared with $35.1 mil- 
lion for the like 1956 period. Reduced 
petroleum shipments largely account for 
this sharp decrease in exports in this 
period. 

Owing to the availability of limited 
dollar exchange funds U. S. exports to 
Saudi Arabia for the first 6 months of 
1957 were $36.4 million, compared with 
$42.7 million for the corresponding 
period in 1956. 

Saudi Arabia became a member of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in August. 
Membership in these two organizations 
will greatly enhance Saudi Arabian 
prestige and lend support for imple- 
menting projects designed to further 
economic and investment development. 

The traditional Saudi Arabian pref- 
erence for U. S. goods and services of- 
fers U. S. businessmen an initial ad- 
vantage in this area. 


. 
Syria 

The level of U. S. trade with Syria 
has continued its downward trend. U. S. 
exports to Syria in the first 6 months 
of 1957 amounted to $8.9 million, 
compared with $9.4 million for the com- 
parable period in 1956. 

U. S. imports from Syria for the first 
5 months of 1957 totaled $2.7 million, 
as compared with $3 million for the 
like period in 1956. 

Syria’s former major suppliers, France 
and Great Britain, also continued to 
register considerable trade reductions 
with Syria in the first 3 months of the 
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year. British exports to Syria decreased 
from $8.1 million for the first quarter 
1956 to $2.8 million for the correspond- 
ing period in 1957. First-quarter French 
exports to Syria decreased from $10.1 
million in 1956. to $4.7 million in 1957. 


Trade With Soviet Bloc Up 


Syrian trade with the Soviet-bloc 
countries continued to increase, From a 
figure of less than $420,000 for the first 
quarter of 1956, or roughly 1.1 percent 
of total exports, Syrian exports to the 
U. S. S. R. and the Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries for the first quarter of 1957 in- 
creased to $6.7 million. This is roughly 
20 percent of total Syrian exports for 
the first quarter of 1957. 


Syrian imports from the Soviet bloc 
increased from $1.1 million for the 
January-March period of 1956 to $1.7 
million for the like period in 1957, This 
figure does not include increased ex- 
penditures for military material pur- 
chases from the U. S. S. R. 

An increasing level of Syrian-Soviet 
cooperation in the economic sphere is 
evidenced by a trade agreement con- 
cluded with the U. S. S. R. in August, 
indicating that Syria is prepared to ac- 
cept not only substantial amounts of 
technical aid and financial assistance 
from the U. S. S. R. but is likewise in- 
tent upon further developing its level 
of trade with the U. S.S. R. and the 
other communist-blec countries. 


Duty Rates Increased 


The Syrian Government issued two 
customs decrees in December 1956 
which particularly affect U. S. trade 
and commercial interests. One decree 
increased duties on imported manufac- 
tured items, particularly goods imported 
from the United States, The second was 
designed to simplify customs formali- 
ties by reducing the number of tariff 
schedules and to provide that duties be 
calculated at the free rate rather than 
the official rate of exchange. In effect, 
however, this decree has increased 
duties on almost every item. 

Indications point to a continuation of 
the decreasing level of U. S. trade with 
Syria as long as prevailing political and 
economic relations remain divergent. 


Turkey 


The foreign exchange crisis in Turkey 
and accompanying rigid import controls 
continued as the main features of the 
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foreign trade scene throughout the first 
half of 1957 as they have for the last 
few years. 

Because of the critical exchange 
shortage, U. S. exports to Turkey have 
been and will continue to be confined 


mostly to commodities financed by for- 
eign-aid funds and to surplus agricul- 
tural commodities sold under PL 480. 
Because of heavy exports of PL 480 
commodities, however, U. S. exports to 
Turkey for the first half of 1957 were 
41 percent above those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1956. 

Exports to Turkey for the period 
totaled $84 million, compared with $59 
million in the first half of 1956 and 
$50 million for the last half, Imports 
of Turkish goods into the United States 
were also higher in 1957, $51 million for 
the first 5 months, compared with $46 
million for the first 5 months of 1956. 

Sharp cutbacks in total Turkish im- 
ports for the first half of 1957 resulted 
in further progress toward a balanced 
trade. Total imports for 6 months of 
$189 million were down 15 percent from 
the similar 1956 period; and with ris- 
ing exports of $185 million, 5 percent 
above the corresponding 6 months of 
1956, Turkey’s trade deficit amounted 
to less than $4 million. The comparable 
deficit for 1956 was $35 million, 

The United States, supplying $55 mi)- 
lion of Turkish imports and buying $52 
million of Turkish exports, was the 
leading country for both imports and 
exports in the 6-month period accord- 
ing to Turkish trade statistics, which do 
no refiect heavy U. S. exports in May 
and June. Other leading suppliers of 
imports were (figures in millions of 
dollars) West Germany ($29); Italy 
($18); U. K. ($13); and France ($6). 
After the U. S, exports went chiefly 
to France ($19); U. K. ($16); West 
Germany ($15); and Italy ($11). 


Most U. S. Arrears Paid 


The Turkish Central Bank, by the 
end of April, had liquidated approxi- 
mately $1.4 million of commercial ar- 
rears due over 100 U. S. exporters. 
Roughly $500,000 due U. S. companies 
remains in arrears. These arrears of 
U. S. firms accumulated mostly in the 
1953-56 period when the Bank was un- 
able, because of the exchange shortaze, 
to transfer abroad funds deposited by 
Turkish importers as payment for im- 
ports on short- and long-term credits 
No payments on arrears have been made 
since April, owing to the strained for 
eign-exchange position of the Bank in 
the slack season from May to Septem- 
informal arrangement between the Cen- 
tral Bank and the U. S. Embassy at 
Ankara. 

The above figures on arrears do not 
include the more than $25 million larze 
sums due U. S. oil companies end mo- 
tion-picture exporters. Turkey’s com- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Japan Plans Improvement Tourism Falls Sharply in Haiti 


(f Communications 


The Nippon Telegraph and Telephone 
Public Corporation (NTT), an organi- 
zation controlled by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, has announced some basic 
plans for improving and expanding do- 
mestic communications during its sec- 
ond 5-year program to begin in March 
1958. 

Plans call for the mstallation of 


B 1,350,000 additional public and private 


telephones during the period, bringing 
the total number to 4 million by March 
1963. The number of public telephones 
would increase from 60,000 to 130,000, 
providing a public telephone in resi- 
dential areas for every 200 houses. 

NTT plans to expand telephone serv- 
ice to include farmers’ and fishermans’ 
communities and to expand toll dialing 
service to link 70 additional cities, in- 
creasing present line mileage by 2.7 
million miles, making a total of 4.5 mil- 
lion miles at the completion of the 
program. 

Included in the plans also are con- 
struction of new telephone exchange 
buildings and the reorganization of the 
local telephone exchange system. 

The program’s plan for improved 
communications services also includes 
telegraph facilities, where it aims to 
reduce the average time for transmit- 
ting messages from 30 to 20 minutes. 

The second 5-year program is esti- 
mated to cost 145 billion yen (360 yen= 
US$1)—U. S. Embassy, Tokyo. 





New Zealand Tourist 
Earnings Increase 


Tourism earned over £3 niillion in 
foreign exchange for New Zealand in 
the year ended March 31, 1957, an in- 
crease of over £800,000, compared with 
the preceding year, according to the 
Minister in Charge of Tourist and 
Health Resorts (NZ£1=US$2.80). 

Of the total income from tourism, 
dollar earnings passed the million dol- 
lar mark for the first time and, accord- 
ing to the minister, fully justified the 
appointment made in the past year of 
& travel commissioner in New York. 
Consideration may be given to addi- 
tional appointments in such places as 
the West Coast of the United States 
where interest in New Zealand already 
's mounting —U. S. Embassy, Welling- 
ton, 





Canadian acreage of oats for grain is 
éstimated at 11.0 million acres, whereas 
intentions were reported at 12.1 million 
acres, slightly above the 1956 harvested 
acreage of 11.7 million, the Foreign 
Agricultura] Service seports. 


Seotember 16, 1957 © 


‘Haitian tourism in the first 5 months of 1957 has dropped by 
about 1,000 tourists a month, a trend that is still continuing. 

Only 32,900 tourists went to Haiti in the first 5 months, whereas 
some 36,600 were registered in the comparable period of 1956, a serious 


financial loss to the Republic. 

In July, normally the best month for 
tourists in Haiti, visitors usually aver- 
age 2,400, of which about 1,700 generally 
are 1-day visitors arriving by cruise 
vessels, In July 1957, however, the num- 
ber of 1-day visitors was not expected 
to exceed 1,000. 


Tourism in 1956 became the Repub- 
lic’s second largest producer of foreign 
exchange and, next to the coffee crop, 
constituted MHaiti’s principal income. 
This 1956 income has been estimated 
as high as $9 million in a recent eco- 
nomic study by the special mepresenta- 
tive in Haiti of the International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development. 


Industries Dependent Upon 
Tourism Income 


The increasing popularity of Haiti as 
a tourist and vacation area had encour- 
aged many businesses and industries to 
become more and more dependent upon 
the tourist trade for their main in- 
come, Thus a hard financial blow has 
been felt by the entire industry in ob- 
serving the discouraging effect that the 
political unrest, general strikes, and 
other disturbances have had on the 
nermal flow of tourists to Haiti. 


From a modest start in 1949 of 8,404 
visitors, the number increased every 
year until it reached 67,703 visitors in 
1956. 

Of the 67,703 tourists that visited the 
Republic in 1956, 40,556 were 1-day visi- 
tors. A large majority of the tourists 
that arrived by ship were crews of U. S. 








Tourist Advisory Group 
Formed in Singapore 


A 15-member Tourist Advisory 
Committee has been set up by the 
Singapore Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry to represent tourist 
agencies, airlines, hotels, shipping, 
entertainment, business houses, 
and public relations firms. 

The Singapore Government in- 
tends to spend about M$350,000 
(M$1=US$0.33) in the first year to 
attract tourists. With the estab- 
lishment of this Committee and 
the appointment of a director of 
tourism, it is hoped that a real 
publicity and promotion program 
will be undertaken.—U. S. Con- 
sulate General, Singapore. 











Navy vessels and passengers on vessels 
engaged in circular cruises of the is- 
lands of the Caribbean. These vessels 
generally arrive at Port-au-Prince early 
in the morning and depart the same 
evening. Consequently, passengers re- 
quire no overnight accommodations, The 
average stay of visitors to the Republic 
has been estimated at about 3 days. 
In recent years a little more than $7 
milion has been invested in Port-au- 
Prince, Petionville, and Cap Haitien to 
build or modernize hotels, There are 13 
deluxe or first-class hotels in Port-au- 


Prince; 9 deluxe or first-class hotels in 
the neighboring suburb of Petionville; 
and 3 hotels in Cap Haitien. These ho- 
tels have all types of accommodations. 
—U, S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince, 





Guatemala Installing 
NewTelephone System 


A new telephone system being in- 
stalled for Guatemala City by Siemens 
Halske will have 22,000 lines in Guate- 
mala City, 600 in Antigua, and 200 in 
Amatitlan, the Guatemalan Minister of 
C&mmuaications and Public Works has 
announced. 


The system, however, is being con- 
structed so that additional lines to 
support an ultimate 99,999 telephones 
may be installed without digging up 
the street. 

It is hoped that 12,000 of the initial 
22,000 lines will be in operation by 
the end of 1958, or not later than Feb- 
ruary 1959, and the remaining 10,000 
about 6 months later. 

The present system supports only 
5,000 felephones while 7,945 applicants 
wait for service.—U. S. Embassy, Guate- 
mala. 





India Increases Phone Output 


The Indian Telephone Industries, 
Ltd., Bangalore, India, expects to in- 
crease its production capacity progres- 
sively to 65,000 telephone instruments 
and 45,000 switchboard lines annually 
during the second plan period, 1956-61. 

The firm declared a 2% percent divi- 
dend for fiscal year 1955-56, of which 


the Indian Government, its largest 
shareholder, received $189,000. Gross 
profits for 1956 were $55,000.—U. S. 


Embassy, New Delhi. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





New BFC Publications 


The following publications are part of the World Trade Information 


Service 


popularly known as WTIS—which gives facts and figures 


gathered by the U. S. Foreign Service and.issued in a practical form 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Divided into four parts as indi- 
cated in the order form below, this Service issues worldwide data of in- 


terest to the businessman. 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the 
Ryukyu Islands. WTIS, part 1, No. 
57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents, Contains ge- 
ography, climate, population, and 
other general information for Oki- 
nawa and the 60-some islands com- 
prising the Ryukyus, as well as data 
on the structure\of the economy, 
foreign trade, marketing channels, 
distribution aids, and ‘trade prac- 
tices. 


Establishing a Business in the Bel- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 57-69. 12 pp. 10 
cents, Defines the Government’s at- 
titude toward, and steps taken to 
attract, foreign capital; regulations 
on property ownership; entry and 
repatriation of capital; tariff and 
trade concessions; kinds of business 
organizations; labor legislation; 
taxation and miscellaneous over- 
head costs. 


——Marking and Labeling Require- 


ments of the United Kingdom. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 57-69. 24 pp. 10 
cents. A comprehensive and de- 
tailed presentation of the method 
prescribed for marking products 
definitely requiring marks-of-origin, 
this report includes penalties for in- 
fringement and other pertinent in- 
formation. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls 

- Viet-Nam, WTIS, part 2, No. 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. Discusses 
Viet-Nam’s import, export, and ex- 


change controls ‘and their adminis-- 


tration, including controls over 
American aid imports. Also gives 
U. S. export, import, and other 
controls. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations 
of Japan. WTIS, part 2, No. 57-79. 
4 pp. 10 cents. Supersedes No. 55-8. 
Presents up-to-date information on 
the kinds of industrial property 
rights in Japan, such as patents, 
trademarks, utility models, designs, 
copyrights, and trade names, and 
their protection. 


——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. 
WTIS, part 2, No, 57-82. 2 pp. 10 
cents. Contains bases of duty, pref- 
erential duty treatment, method of 
paying duty, sales and other inter- 
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nal taxes, consular documents and 
fees, and trade restrictions. 


Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954- 
56. WTIS, part 3, No. 57-27. 4 pp. 
20 cents. Eight tables and brief 
text give Guatemala’s overall ex- 
port and import trade, the value 
of Guatemalan trade for 1936-38 
and 1946-56, and trade by princi- 
pal countries and commodities. 


—-Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port 
Facilities in Japan. Part 4, No. 57- 
11. 12 pp. 20 cents. First of a con- 
templated series encompassing 
principal trading nations. Discusses 
Japan’s national shipping policy, 
the importance and growth of the 
merchant fleet, as well as detailed 
data on ship construction and port 
facilities, especially at Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, and Tokyo. 


——Index to WTIS Reports, November 
1954—June 1957. 20 pp. 10 cents, 
Lists, by country and by year of 
issuance, all World Trade Informa- 
tion Service reports published since 
the inception of this Service in No- 
vember 1954 through June 1957. A 
useful reference tool and valuable 
checklist for the U. S. exporter, 
importer, and investor. 


——< 


other Books and 
Reports 


Advantages of Swiss Double Taxation 
Conventions for Holding Companies 
Organized Under Swiss Law. Walter 
S. Schiess, Hans Peter Schmid, A. 
Ruggiero-Maire, Peter Gloor. Basel, 
Switzerland, 1957. 43 pp. $2. 

This pamphlet considers in some de- 
tail the provisions of Switzerland’s con- 
ventions with various countries to avoid 
double taxation; and the advantages 
which these conventions give an Amer- 
ican-owned Swiss holding company are 
discussed. An illustrative case is pre- 
sented specifying the taxes which would 
be applicable. 

The pamphlet, in English, may be or- 
dered from Law Office Schiess & 
Schmid, 111 Freie Strasse, Basel, 
Switzerland. 


Uniform Rules for the Collection of 
Commercial Paper. New York, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Au- 
gust 1957. 24 pp. 90 cents. 

This English-French brochure con- 
tains recommendations for uniform 
rules on the presentation of commercial 
paper, the time limit for presentation, 
advice of nonpayment and protests, 
guaranty, acceptance, representatives of 
drawers, and choice of correspondent 

Also recommended are additional 
rules applying to documentary remit- 
tances including a section on represent- 
atives and rules for correspondence and 
liability. 

The uniform rules were drafted by an 
international commission of banking 

(Continued on page 43) 


World Trade Information Service Order Form 


[] Enclosed is $.. 


checked on the above lis#. 


Also enclosed is $ 
the following part(s) of the WTIS. 


[] Part 1—Economic Reports. 

[-] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
[] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 

[] Part 4—Utilities Abroad. 


individual WTIS reports 


for which please enter my subscription for 


$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address). 
$3 a year ($4.00 to foreign address). 


SOR ee ee reese eeeener+ re 


ZONE. .ccvevecree SOP, ceccvecesoons 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose cheek or 
money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Swedish Shipyard Will 
Build Supertankers 


Eriksberg shipyard of Goteborg, 
Sweden, has received an order for five 
tankers from Mobil Tankships Ltd., 
Hamilton, Bermuda, a daughter com- 
pany Of Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

The total order for the tankers, each 
of 48,600 deadweight tons is reported 
to represent a’ value of approximately 
230 million crowns (1 Swiss crown= 
US$0.193). They will be delivered suc- 
cessively in the years 1960 to 1963. 

The tankers will be equipped with 
De Laval steam turbines of about 16,500 
normal axle horsepower, which will give 
a speed of 16% knots. They will be 703 
feet long, 104 feet wide, 51 feet 6 inches 
deep, and will have a draft of 38 feet 
6 inches. 

Mobil Tankship Co. has reserved the 
option of changing the contract for the 
last two vessels to convert them to 
65,000 tons if this is found desirable. 
The change would mean a cost increase 
of about 35 million crowns. 

Shipyard officials state that they in- 
tend to build the tankers in a drydock 
to be blasted out of a rock hill on a 
recently acquired supplementary site 
adjoining the yard’s present location. 
When completed some time in mid-1959 
the drydock will measure 850 feet long, 
and 145 feet wide and will take vessels 
of up to 70,000 deadweight tons. 

Yard officials say that they hope to 
lay the keel of the first Mobil tanker 
in August 1959. 

Up to the present time the largest 
vessel built by .the Eriksberg shipyard 
has been the 35,750-ton Berge Sigval. 

U. S. Consulate General, Goteborg. 


Improvement of European 
Railways Services Proposed 


Representatives of the railroad sys- 
tems of Austria, West Germany, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia on Awgust 12 
agreed upon measures to improve rail 
communications. between Istanbul and 
points in West Germany and Austria. 

Travel time of the Yugoslav Express 
from Munich to Istanbul will be re- 
duced by 10 hours, and that of the 
Balkan Express from Vienna to Istan- 
bul will be cut by one night. 

Arrangements to facilitate transit in 
Bulgaria of passengers whose countries 
do not have diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria were agreed upon, and it was 
also proposed to establish a new ex- 
press service to connect Berlin, Buda- 
pest, and Belgrade, 

These proposals, also approved by 
Greece and Turkey, will be submitted 
to the forthcoming European Railways 
Conference at Naples.—U. S. Embassy, 
Belgrade, 


September 16, 1957 


Power To Expand in 7 Countries 


American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. will receive a credit from 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and other private investors to assist it in financing an expansion 
of the electrical generating capacity of its subsidiaries in seven Latin 


American countries. 


Proceeds from the debenture issue, 
other funds to be made available by 
American & Foreign Power Co., funds 
generated internally by the subsidiaries 
involved, and proceeds of security sales 
made by the subsidiaries are to be used 
to finance the 1956-60 construction pro- 
grams of subsidiaries in Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Panama, and Venezuela. Financiera Na- 
cional de Cuba has also assisted in the 
financing through credit extended the 
Cuban company, 


Programs for the seven countries are 
estimated to require an expenditure of 
$263 million for installation of 610,000 
kilowatts of additional capacity by 1960, 
together with commencement of work 
on 280,000 kilowatts to be _ installed 
thereafter. 


Credits from the Export-Import Bank 
are available for acquisition of equip- 
ment and materials from the United 
States, 


Participation of the Export-Import 
Bank in the new issue is in addition to 
credits heretofore extended by it for 
expansion of American & Foreign Power 
Co. subsidiaries in Brazil, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Mexico. Local governmental 
development banks in Brazil, Cuba, and 
Mexico have cooperated with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank by making Iocal cur- 
rency loans to the subsidiaries in their 
respective countries. 

Export-Import Bank credits, together 
with local governmental loans, have 
been a material factor in making possi- 
ble installation in the period 1946-56, 
of over 500,000 kilowatts of additional 
capacity in the Latin American coun- 
tries served by American & Foreign 
Power Co. subsidiaries and in the pres- 
ent construction program of the Mexi- 
can subsidiaries, which will add approxi- 
mately 125,000 kilowatts to their ca- 
pacity. 

Programs undertaken jointly by 
Eximbank and private investors will aid 
materially to the further economic and 
social development of the Latin Amer- 





The Indian Government wi)] help any 
State government wanting to form a sub- 
sidiary air corporation and private 
operators willing to open new air routes 
or to operate routes on which Indian 
Airlines Corporation cannot function, 
an official has indicated. 

He stated that independent operators 
could thus help the Government to de- 
velop air services more adequately and 
quickly—U. S. Embassy, New Delhi. 





ican countries through making avail- 
able greater amounts of electricity. 


The credit will stimulate purchase 
abroad of U. S. equipment for the 
American & Foreign Power Co. proj- 
ects and indirecily of electrical and 
other light and heavy equipment, use 
of which will be made possible by the 
greater availability of electricity. 


Cuban Shipping Lines Sold, 
Operate Services to U. S. 


All stock of the two Cuban shipping 
companies, Naviera Vacuba, S. A., and 
Linea de Navegacion Golfo-Cuba, S. A., 
has been sold by St. Francisco Cajigas 
and his associates to a group of Cuban 
business men headed by Dr. Norberto 
Otero y Fernandez, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The former general manager of the 
two firms, Sr. Vincente Rodriguez Her- 
nandez, has been elected president of 
the companies. 

Naviera Vacuba operates a regular 
cargo service between Cuba and the 
U. S.-east coast, using four Cl-M-AV1- 
type ships under charter arrangements 
with the Cuban Government. It also 
acts as agent for the International Con- 
tinental Shipping Co. 

Golfo-Cuba was established in the 
past year, and with the financial] as- 
sistance of the Banecos de Comercio Ex- 
terior has purchased three small cargo 
vessels. These ships are engaged in 
transporting sugar and general cargo 
between Caribbean ports and the Gulf 
Coast.—U. S. Embassy, Havana. 





Pakistan Railways Seek 
$31 Million Equipment Loan 


A team composed of officials from 
the Pakistani Ministries of Communi- 
cation and Finance and headed by the 
Director General of Railways was ex- 
pected to leave for the United States 
early in August to wind up negotiations 
for a $31 million World Bank loan for 
Pakistan's railways. 

The loan will be used primarily for 
rolling stock, although some expendi- 
tures for track and communication 
equipment are expected. Equipment 
purchased with the loan, together with 
aid from the International Cooperation 
Administration, should enable the Paki- 
stani railway systems to end bottle- 
necks caused by stock shortages.—U. S. 
Embassy, Karachi. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Most Exhibitors at Utrecht Leather 
Exhibition Satisfied With Results 


The management of the Sixth International Shoe and Leather 
Fair staged at Utrecht, May 20-23, reports that its consultations with 
exhibitors on the last day of the fair revealed that 78 percent of the 
participants expressed satisfaction with the results. Foreign orders 
placed with exhibitors were particularly gratifying, although somewhat 


under the volume of business conducted 
with domestic buyers. 


Products were exhibited under eight 


commodity and industrial classifica- 
tions: Hides; leather; boots and shoes; 
machines, tools, and accessories for the 
leather industry; tanning materials, 
chemicals, and finishing products; shoe 
and leatherware accessories; rubber and 
rubber goods; and miscellaneous, 


306 Firms Represented 


A total of 306 firms from 12 coun- 
tries were represented and occupied a 
total display area of about 4,500 square 
meters. The fair was attended by 6,530 
paying visitors; free tickets were issued 
to 616 foreign buyers and members of 
the leather industries. 

The official report showed that 80 
percent of the exhibitors in the foot- 
wear section established new business 
relationships. Orders from abroad, re- 
ceived by 32 percent of the shoe exhibi- 
tors, came from Great Britain, Sweden, 
Belgium, the Belgian Congo, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, and West Germany. 
British buyers were especially inter- 
ested in ladies’ and children’s shoes. 

In the leather sector, 90 percent of 
the participants established connections 
with domestic buyers and 83 percent 
with foreign businessnten, Over half 
booked orders with buyers from abroad 
—Great Britains Norway, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and West Ger- 
many. Export orders from British, 
West German, Swiss, and Pakistan buy- 
ers were placed with about 25 percent 
of the firms which exhibited in the 
machinery section, 


A style show of footwear was held 
at each morning and afternoon session, 
when women’s, men’s, and children’s 
shoes in dress, casual, and sport styles 
were modeled. Although it was the pri- 
mary purpose of the style show to dis- 
play shoes, sharp interest was shown 
in the suede leather clothing worn by 
the models. The suede was soft in tex- 
ture and dyed in pastel shades and in 
strong bright colors. The garments in- 
cluded two-piece suits of matching coat 
and skirt, sport jackets, slacks, blouses, 
and pencil-slim and flared skirts. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
Sixth International Shoe and Leather 
Fair are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Féreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Government Purchasing Agents 
ToHold Cincinnati Show, Meeting 


The National Institute of Governmen- 
tal Purchasing (NIGP) will hold its 
12th annual Conference and Products 
Exhibit at the Netherland Hilton Hotel 
in Cincinnati, October 6-9, and invites 
firms desiring to demonstrate their 
products and services to participate. 


Some 100 concerns are expected to 
exhibit in the trade show which will 
be staged in conjunction with the con- 
ference. Procurement executives from 
civilian and military branches of the 
Federal Government, states, counties, 
cities, boards of education, and special 
authorities and districts throughout the 
United States will participate in the 
meetings and attend the exhibits. Pub- 
lic purchasing officials from Cincinnati 
and neighboring areas also will be 
among the 1,500 expected to attend. In 
past years, delegates from Canada and 
other countries have participated. 


The exhibit will open officially at 9:30 
a.m., Monday, October 7, and will close 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 9. 


Space rates and other details con- 
cerning the NIGP Conference and Prod- 
ucts Exhibit may be obtained from the 
National Institute of Gevernmental Pur- 
chasing, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Hotel, Restaurant Industry 
To Hold Miami World Show 


Special efforts are being made to en- 
courage hotel and restaurateur execu- 
tives from Latin American countries to 
participate in the 12th Pan American 
Hotel and Restaurant Exposition, to be 
held in Miami, Fla., October 30, 31, and 
November 1, fair officials report. 


The international display of @tel and 
restaurant equipment, foods, merchan- 
dise and methods, presented annually in 
the fall at Miami’s Bayfront Audi- 
torium, is cosponsored by the Florida 
Restaurant Association and the Greater 
Miami Hotel Association. 

This year’s show will present the 
greatest concentration of buying power 
from the hotel and restaurant industry 
ever assembled in the South, supported 

(Continued on page 39) 





25 Countries Display 
Craft Work in Munich 


A total of 737 foreign exhibitors from 
25 countries were among the 2,650 firms 
that participated in the ninth German 
Handicraft Fair held at Munich,. May 
15-26, an 18-percent increase in ex- 
hibitor participation over 1956. 


Of those participating, 73 percent of 
the exhibitors were handicraft firms oc- 
cupying 62 percent of the total display 
area of 42,000 square meters of cov- 
ered space in 18 halls. The other par- 
ticipants represented handicraft supply 
industries. Exhibits were arranged un- 
der 26 principal product classifications. 


A number of special exhibitions were 
featured in conjunction with the fair, 
one of which, the International Exhibi- 
tion of Handicraft and Trade, included 
U. S. participation. The American dis- 
play was a collective ceramic show ar- 
ranged by the U, S, Information Agency 
in which 51 handicraft concerns ex- 
hibited. Other special exhibits featured 
interior decoration, shoe and clothing 
fashion design, use of plastics and alum- 
inum in handicraft industries, model 
handicraft workshops, and handicrait 
welding. 

The fair was attended by -approxi- 
mately 325,000 persons during its 12-day 
term, 


Consumer Goods Sales Satisfactory 


Both the management and exhibitors 
agreed that sales of consumer products 
were good, but not exceptional. On the 
other hand, orders for production mate- 
rials, machines and equipment used in 
handicraft shops did not come up to 
expectations. Export orders reportedly 
were satisfactory, especially from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Peru, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

Most sought after products included 
ceramics, woodworking machinery, elec- 
tric motors, textile machines, elec- 
tricians’, plumbers’ and _ carpenters’ 
tools, and electrical testing equipment. 

Of the foreign exhibitors, those from 
Italy, India, and Spain were. particu- 
larly well satisfied with their sales. 
India was represented for the first time 
with an elaborate exhibition of decora- 
tive objects in ivory, brass and copper, 
silverware, and silk fabrics. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
ninth German Handicraft Fair are 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D, C. 





Algeria’s 1957 major grain crops are 
the smallest of recent years, and total 
output of wheat and barley is estimated 
to be 30 percent below the record har- 
vest of 1956, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports, 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Electronic Advances 
To Be Seen in Chicago 


A record number of exhibits—245— 
f the newest in electronic devices and 
jevelopments representing the principal 
J, S. electronic manufacturers and re- 
earch laboratories will be on display 
)ctober 7-9 at the 13th annual National 
Electronics Conference and Exhibit to 
»e held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Nll., according to exhibit officials. 

Technical discussions at the 1957 Con- 
ference will be concerned with transis- 


or circuits, Communications, servome- - 


hanism theory, audio, semiconductor 
jevices, Microwaves, electronic compo- 
ments, computers, radar and radio navi- 
vation, instrumentation, electron tubes, 
ircuit theory, magnetic amplifiers, and 
network synthesis. Some 94 technical 
apers will provide broad coverage of 
he latest in electronic research, devel- 
pment, and application. 

Advance registrations indicate the 
onference will be attended by more 
han 10,000 scientists, engineers, edu- 
ators, students, industrialists, and 
overnment officials. 

The National Electronics Conference, 
ecognized as the foremost U. S. forum 
n electronic research, development, and 
ppplication, is sponsored annually by 
he American Institute of Electrical 
ngineers, the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
ology, the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
hnd Northwestern and Illinois Univer- 
‘ities. Cooperating institutions aré the 
Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
urers Association, the Society of Mo- 
ion-Picture and Television Engineers, 
nd Michigan State, Purdue, Michigan, 
jotre Dame, and Wisconsin universi- 
1€S, 

Additional details concerning the 1957 
‘ational Electronics Conference and 
xhibit may be obtained from National 
lectronics Conference, Inc,, 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 














otel, Restaurant... 
(Continued from page $8) 
by the most novel plan of industry par- 
icipation promotion yet expended on 
ny show of this type, according to the 
ponsors. 
Attendance will be limited to regis- 
tants only, including owners, operators, 
managers and key personnel of hotels, 
estaurants, motor courts, schools, in- 
titutions, “and allied industries, 
Highlights of the 1957 show will in- 
lude a culinary arts exhibit and the 
lorida State University’s Restaurant 
¢ Hotel Management Department’s 3- 
ay Management Institute and Opera- 
ional Forum. 
Requests for additional information 
may be directed to Mr. C. H. Brooks, 
anager, Pan American Hotel and Res- 
aurant Exposition, Suite 703, Chamber 
{ Commerce Building, Miami, Fla. 
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American Products Numerous at 44th Business 
Efficiency Exhibition Staged in London 


Products of some 17 U. S. manufacturers, represented by their 
British subsidiary or associated companies, were among items displayed 
by more than 130 participants at the 44th Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, staged at Olympia, London, June 17-27. 

The exhibition covered approximately 160,000 square feet of space 


which was occupied by displays arranged 
under 20 major commodity classifica- 
tions. The largest section was devoted to 
the presentation of computing equipment 
and accounting aids, with other divisions 
including typewriters; general manage- 
ment aids; dictating appliances and net- 
works; intercommunication equipment; 
office furniture and cabinets; duplica- 
tors and office-printing appliances, mi- 
cro-film and photocopy machines; and 
related equipment. 


Electronic Equipment 
Center of Interest 


Much of the interest of the exhibition 
centered on the progress made in devel- 
opment of electronic equipment. Among 
the new products demonstrated by Brit- 
ish manufacturers in this field were an 
electronic calculator that performs at 
a speed of 6,000 punch cards an hour, a 
multipurpose accounting machine that 
adds and subtracts at 300 lines a minute 
or 700 characters a second, and a tele- 
printer which operates at a capacity of 
100 words a minute. 


Several types of equipment were dem- 
onstrated which, although new to the 
United Kingdom, were of U. S. origin. 
These included Xerography, an electro- 
photographic copying process developed 
by the Haloid Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
and a small-scale model of the Univac 
electronic data processing system shown 
by Remington Rand, London, 


Exhibitors reported that while very 
little direct business was concluded, the 
exhibition was effective from a public 
relations point of view. The visitors— 
numbering some 135,000 during the 10- 
day period—attended mainly to look at 
the new models and to discuss prices, 
the servicing of machines, and the costs 
and methods of training personnel to 
operate the newer and some of the 
more complex equipment. 


Daily Fashion Shows Held 
For the Businesswomen 


Responsive to the increasing interest 
of women in aids to business efficiency, 
the sponsors arranged for daily fashion 
shows to be conducted at the exhibition. 
Large numbers of women visitors and 
groups of students from secretarial col- 
leges attended the exhibition and viewed 
the style shows which featured, in addi- 
tion to clothes suitable for office wear, 
the latest in leisure apparel and evening 
dresses for social and formal occasions. 


Copies of the official catalog of the 





44th Business Efficiency Exhibition are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


The next Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion is scheduled for September 22-27, 
1958, at City Hall, Manchester, England. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from the sponsors, the Office Appliance 
and Business Equipment Trades Associ- 
ation, 11-13 Dowgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, London, E, C. 4. 


Exhibit Space Booked 
For DRUPA Fair 


All exhibit space at the Duesseldorf 
exhibition grounds, including a new 
pavilion which will increase available 
display space to a total of 62,000 square 
meters, already has been booked by 
approximately 500 firms who intend to 
participate in the Third International 
Printing and Paper Fair, the DRUPA, 
to. be ‘held at Duesseldorf, Germany, 
May 3-16, 1958, the U. S. Consulate 
General reports. 

About one-fourth of the exhibitors 
will come from foreign countries, in- 
cluding Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Participating American firms 
will include the Consolidated Photo 
Engravers & Litho Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago; Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago; 
Miehle Printing Press Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Co., Pittsburgh; and the Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. New York 
City. The Harris-Seybold Co. of Cleve- 
land will be represented by its Ham- 
burg affiliate. 

The fair will be open daily, except 
Sundays, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Ad- 
mission prices are set at 20 marks for 
a ticket good for the fair term, 10 
marks for a 3-day ticket, and 5 marks 
for a single admission (4.2 marks== 
US$1). 

Businessmen intending to visit the 
DRUPA fair who desire assistance in 
obtaining room reservations may com- 
municate with the Verkehrsverein der 
Stadt Duesseldorf, Am Hauptbahnhof, 
Duesseldorf, Germany. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
between imports anid exports. Thus far 
in 1957 they have been unable to do so, 
with a resultant “eating into’ Mexico’s 
foreign exchange reserves. 

The reduction in these reserves by 
$80 million (at the end of 1956 reserves 
were $469 million) in the first half of 
1957 was $26 million heavier than in 
the corresponding half of 1956. The 
January-June deficit is in line with the 
normal seasonal pattern which usually 
changes to a surplus in the latter half 
of each year. 

Despite Mexico’s unfavorable balance 
of payments at the end-of June, its 
foreign exchange reserves were believed 
to be sufficient to sustain a high volume 
of imports, provided world markets for 
its major exports remain firm and the 
present high level of tourism continues. 
The balance-of-payments situation im- 
proved in July and should continue to 
do so as the new cotton crop enters 
the export market. However, the ne- 
cessity to import corn may affect to 
some extent Mexico’s ability to make 
up in the last half of the year the 
exchange losses suffered in the first 
half. 


Peru 


U. S. exports, including reexports, 
to Peru registered another significant 
increase in the first half of 1957 rising 
to $99.6 million, an increase of 36 per- 
cent over the $73.2 million recorded in 
the first half of 1956. The increase in 
exports represents a continuation of the 
upward trend in U. S. exports to Pert. 

These increases were largely in fab- 
ricated products and capital goods such 
as iron and steel mill products, metal 
manufactures, electrical and industrial 
machinery — particularly construction, 
excavating, mining, and related ma- 
chinery—chemicals, and’ automobiles, 
their parts and accessories. To a large 
extent these data reflect the rather 
large volume of investment and inflow 
of capital into the country. 


Economic Outlook Bright 


On the other hand, U. S. imports from 
Peru for the first 5 months of 1957 
registered a slight decline, falling from 
$57.7 million in the first months of 
1956 to $56.3 million for the similar 
period in 1957. The decrease in value 
reflects largely the decline in thg prices 
of copper, lead, and zine which are 
among the principal imports from Peru. 
The United States imports a relatively 
small share of Peru's principal agricul- 
tural commodities, cotton and sugar, 
whose prices were generally firm 
throughout the first half of the year. 

The economic outlook for Peru at 
midyear in 1957 remained bright, but 
several developments in the first half 
made the prospects less bright than at 
the end of the like period in 1956. Pro- 
duction continued to expand from the 
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record levels achieved in 1956, but at 
a slower rate than previously achieved. 
Similarly, foreign trade continued to 
increase but also at a slower pace than 
1956, while the growing unfavorable 
balance between exports and imports 
posed potentially serious balance-of- 
payments difficulties. 

The expanded money supply and the 
continuing increase, in price levels, 
which has been proceeding at a more 
rapid rate this year, have created se- 
rious problems for the monetary author- 
ities who are torn between dual and 
conflicting objectives—on the one hand, 
of curbing credit expansion, and, on the 
other, of financing the Government 
deficit. Moreover, increasing demands 
from labor, coupled with walkouts and 
threats of strikes, contributed further 
to the inflationary .pressures in the 
economy. 


Price Drops Cause Cutbacks 


The economy was also adversely af- 
fected by the decline in world prices 
for three of Peru’s chief mineral ex- 
ports; copper, lead, and zinc. The price 
decline in these metals, which account 
for approximately 25 percent of Peru’s 
foreign exchange earnings from exports, 
has already resulted in some cutbacks 
in production and employment. A fur- 
ther cause for concern to the Govern- 
ment is presented by legislation now in 
the U. S. Congress which would increase 
the tariffs on imports of lead and zinc 
into the United States. 

While the above factors tend to make 
the economy somewhat less strong than 
in 1956, the general economy was basic- 
ally sound. Output continued to climb, 
foreign trade was at record levels, and 
a substantial flow of new capital was 
entering the country, On balance, pros- 
pects are that Peru will continue its 
development, though at a slower pace, 
and will achieve record or near record 
levels of trade and production in 1957. 


Venezuela 


U. S. exoprts, including reexports, to 
Venezuela in the first 6 months of 
1957 rose to $454 million or an increase 
of 35 percent over exports in the first 
6 months of 1956 valued at $333 mil- 
lion. U. S. imports from Venezuela for 
the first 5 months of 1957 increased to 
$394 million, compared with $277 mil- 
lion for the same period of 1956, re- 
sulting in a 42-percent increase. The 
United States continued to be, Vene- 
zuela’s major trading partner. 

Exports by major categories in the 
first 6 months, which include over 85 
percent of U. S. exports to Venezuela, 
were: Machines and vehicles at $178 
million, or an increase of 69 percent 
over 1956; metals and manufactures 
other than machines and vehicles in- 
creased 240 percent, or $81 million; 
vegetables, food products, and bever- 
ages; chemicals and related products; 
and edible animals and animal products 


registered relatively small increases in 
value in the 1957 period over 1956 

U. S. imports from Venezuela for the 
first 5 months of 1957 resulted in a con- 
siderably large increase over the like 
period in 1956 in major categories 
petroleum and iron ore. The forme: 
category increased from $196 million 
to $346 million, or an increase of 76.6 
percent. Iron-ore imports increased 5) 
percent to a total value of $32.9 million. 
Coffee imports did not register much 
change, but cocoa imports increased 
from $4 million to $6.4 million. 


Trade Outlook Good 


U. S. trade with Venezuela is ex- 
pected to continue its upward trend 
but at a reduced rate of increase. The 
U. S.. voluntary restriction on* crude 
petroleum imports is the major factor 
which may retard this rate of increase 
In addition, Venezuela is expected to 
take additional measures to protect 
local industries such as tanning, tex- 
tile, milk producers and _ processors, 
and sisal growers. The restrictions on 
U. S. imports of crude petroleum were 
received in an atmosphere of relative 
calm, First indications are that the 
Venezuelan Government has adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude. A few strong 
reactions were voiced by certain sec- 
tors of industry. In the first 6 months 
of this year the Government granted 
oil exploitation concessions for which it 
received $295 million. 

Meanwhile Venezuelan business con- 
ditions remained good, and a high level 
of industrial and private and public 
constriction activities were maintained 

Oil production which has been at 
peak from January through July has 
been reduced slightly (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Sept. 2, p. 5). Trade 
with West Germany, while not sizable, 
was increased 50 percent in the first 
6 months of 1957 over 1956. 


U. S.-Far East ... 


(Continued from page 22) 
remainder of the year and early 1938 
are expected to remain at about the 
same level as in the past year and a 
half. No important increases are fore- 
seen, nor does a cutback appear likely. 
With high levels of employment and 
prosperity, the United States will con- 
tinue to buy large quantities of raw 
materials, special food products and 
manufactures from the Far East. 


Investment Up 


U. S. investment in the Far East in- 
creased at a substantial rat@ in 1956, 
but the overall level is still relatively 
low. 

Value of direct U. S. investments in 
Far Eastern countries, according to the 
U. S. Office of Business Economics, 
reached $785 million, compared with 
$660 million in 1955 and $590 million 
in 1954, 

Investment increases were registered 
in 1956 in all four of the Far Easter! 
countries in which VU. S. investments 
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are largest—the Philippines, Japan, In- 
donesia, and India. Important in this 
overall investment increase were new 
plants owned by U. S. companies or 
joint ventures with nationals of other 
countries. 

Significant developments relating to 
U. S. investment in the first 8 months 
of 1957 include ratification of a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion with Korea; the signing with Pak- 
istan of a treaty to prevent double tax- 
ation; and conclusion of an agreement 
with the. Republic of China extending 
investment guaranties to cover war 
risks. The President of Viet-Nam made 
an investment announcement, and the 
Burmese Government reportedly is seek- 
ing early approval of a new investment 
law. In both countries a more favorable 
reception of foreign capital is indicated. 
Leaders of the Federation of Malaya, 
which beeame independent at the end 
of August, stated that their country 
weicomes investment from abroad and 
will give it favorable treatment. Indian 
officiats also placed greater emphasis 
on their country’s desire for foreign 
capital. 





Swiss Industrial . . . 


(Continued, from page 3) 

ther stockpile commodities from 2 to 
/) percent. This was the second in- 
se of the official rate for such loans 
nee April, despite the Government’s 
legal responsibility to assure low-cost 
inancing for firms forced to maintain 

xtra stocks in the national interest. 
Similarly, private banks have been 
nereasing the interest rates on old 
nortgages, Interest rates on most Swiss 
nortgages are subject to change on 
p-6 months’ notice. Credit Foncier Vau- 
lois in Lausanne announged on July 17 
hat henceforth rates on old mortgages 
vould rise from 3% to 3% percent, ex- 
ept for farm loans and mortgages on 
ental property of a social character, 
hat is, low-rent apartment houses. The 
mmunique mentioned that Credit Fon- 
ier had been forced to pay 4 per- 
ent for new money several months ago. 
rhe press stated that the current prime 
afe on new urban property loans in 
both Zurich and Lausanne is 4 percent 
bnd 4%: percent for industrial mort- 


The policy is for banks to permit the 
tgage rate to find its economic level 
‘cept for farm loans, Heretofore 3% 
reent was the “absolute limit” for 
rages because of the impact on the 
ost of living. 
In foreign investment, Swiss inter- 
ts Were endangered at the end of July 
hen the Argentine Government an- 
Ounced that it would take over the 
sets of the Compania Argentina de 
lectricidad in 1957 and the Compania 
talo-Argentina de Electricidad in 1962 
the expiration of the original con- 
essions, ignoring extensions granted in 
"36.—U, S, Embassy, Bern. 


" 
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Uruguayan Dollar... 


(Continued from page 4) 
exceed this criterion and penalties set 
for noncompliance. Rumors concern- 
ing possible devaluation of the 2.10 peso 
exchange rate have reportedly tended 
to stimulate excessive imports in recent 
weeks. 


Trade Commission Takes Action 

The mixed Uruguayan-Argentine 
Trade Commission meeting in Buenos 
Aires concluded its current series of 
sessions in July by establishing a perma- 
nent secretariat. Draft intergovern- 
mental and interbank payments agree- 
ments were prepared. Mutual preferen- 
tial treatment to stimulate trade and 
inauguration of a regime of continuous 
cooperation in the sale of meat in third 
markets was agreed. A study group 
to consider coordinating sales policies 
with regard to basic products was set up 
and the transfer of $1.5 million from 
Uruguay’s surplus bilateral account 
with Brazil was arranged to reduce the 
Uruguayan deficit with Argentine, the 
first multilateral transaction in Latin 
America. 

“Accion,”” commonly eonsidered a 
spokesman for the majority party, con- 
tinued its campaign for trade with com- 
munist China, citing deliberations in 
Paris, where other nations allegedly 
were pressing to lower the barriers to 
such trade. Fear was expressed that 
if favorable action were not taken soon 
on the pending interbank payments 
agreement with China, Uruguay might 
lose extensive trade opportunities to 
Europe. 

An “Accion” editorial on July 27 dis- 
cussed what it termed the encouraging 
possibilities and the need for the devel- 
opment of a common Latin American 
market somewhat on the lines of that 
recently agreed upon in Europe. In the 
view of this paper, with Argentine, 
Peru, and Colombia fast returning to 
political and economic normality, 
chances are much improved for dealing 
with foreign trade on a_ continental 
rather than a national basis. Such a 
market would allegedly affect Latin 
American trade with countries outside 
the continent. According to “Accion” 
the governments concerned have 
evinced a genuine interest in consoli- 
dating the economies of the various 
countries, and already have agreed on 
the establishment of a multilateral pay- 
ments system. 


Several Agreements Signed 


The Bank of the Republic announced 
in June that Uruguay had been included 
within the transferable florin area and 
an agreement was signed with the 
Netherlands in February to place pay- 
ments between the two countries on 
a multilateral basis, but it had not yet 
been ratified by the Uruguayan legis- 
lature. The Netherlands evidently does 


not intend to insist on formal approval 
of the agreement before implementing 
its objectives. Since Uruguay normally 
runs a substantial surplus in trade with 
the Netherlands—$47 million in 1956— 
the ability to use florins for payments 
to third qaountries is of considerable 
importance. 

The Commerical Agreement, Trade 
Convention, and Payments Agreement 
all signed September 12, 1955, with 
Czechoslovakia were approved by the 
Uruguayan Senate, but no action could 
be taken by the House until August. 

Levels of domestic trade reportedly 
were below the corresponding period of 
last year, particularly in terms of vol- 
ume, as a result of general economic 
conditions, labor conflicts, and rising 
prices which combined to decrease both 
production and consumption. Such im- 
portant industries as the chemical, tex- 
tile, construction, iron, paper, and elec- 
trical, reported that production and 
sales had declined in the month. Re- 
tail and wholesale merchants com- 
plained of their inability to replenish 
depleted stocks of nonessential and lux- 
ury consumer merchandise, and in- 
creased pressure was exerted on the 
Government to open quotas for such 
goods as soon as possible. 

The tightness of the local money mar- 
ket showed a decided tendency to in- 
crease as a result of the larger advance 
cash deposits imposed by the Bank of 
the Republic in June. As a consequence, 
local eollections appeared to be slow. 
Foreign collections, however, continued 
prompt. 

Little variation occurred in the local 
stock market, which continued also to 
be adversely affected by the tight money 
market. The volume of transactions was 
limited, although somewhat higher in 
July than in June. Government mort- 
gage bonds continued to account for 
the major part of the transactions, and 
the executive parliamentary authority 
to float a new 15-million peso issue to 
attend to the needs of the construction 
industry. 

The free-market exchange rate was 
stable and showed only minor fluctua- 
tions. The selling rate closed the month 
at 4.1125 pesos a dollar, compared with 
4.1150 in June. The Bank of the Re- 
public was active in the market as a 
purchaser from time to time and re- 
portedly acquired a significant quantity 
of dollars—U. S. Embassy, Montevideo. 





Peru’s cotton exports of 262,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) in August-April 
1956-57 were considerably below the 
unusually high exports of 324,000 bales 
in the ‘same months of 1955-56, but 
about the same as in other recent years, 
according to Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 

Reduced exports of Tanguis cotton 
were partially offset by intreased ex- 
ports of the Pima and Karnak varieties. 
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70 Business Leads 


(Continued from page 6) 
and knit dresses In wool—cashmere 
type. Production is about 1,000 a month 
but could be expanded considerably. 
Estudios Industriales Zenay, Wruguay 
981, Moreno, F, C. N. Sarmiento, Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, wishes to export 


direct or through agent, preferably in*« 


New York area, fine leather polishing 
creams in 16 colors, Samples and prices 
available on request to firm. 


Export Opportunities 


Bell & Brandon, Cangallo 315, Buenos 
Aires, wishes to establish a drive-in 
theatre, and seeks quotations on neces- 
sary equipment and up-to-date informa- 
tion, Minimum capacity: 750 cars, plus 
outdoor seating. 

Bertetto y Verdo, San Martin 699, 
Mendoza, Prov. Mendoza, wishes to pur- 
chase from U. S. suppliers plastic tub- 
ing and irrigation tquipment, 

Luis Cepparo S. R. L., San Martin y 
Passo Carrodilla, Mendoza, wishes to 
purchase tinplate for jam tins, as well 
as machinery for refining olive oil. 

Conor S. R. L., San Martin 2723, 
Santa Fe, Prov. Santa Fe, wishes to 
purchase specialized U. S. equipment 
for cleaning strawberries and removing 
stems, etc. 

Cooperativa Farmaceutica Cordoba, 
Ltda., 27 Abril 336, Cordoba, wishes to 
purchase drug manufacturing machinery 
(for ampules, etc.), laboratory equip- 
ment for its own laboratory, and also 
raw materials for medicine. 

Victorio M. Cusmai, Entre Rios 1977, 
Rosario, Prov, Santa Fe, wishes to pur- 
chase automatic machine to manufac- 
ture mahogany gun butts, pick and 
shovel handles, and other oblong or 
oval objects. 

Fabrica de Tejidos Los Andes, 
S. A. I. C., San Jose 1635, Bs.As., wishes 
to purchase new modern equipment for 
knitting woolen hosiery. 

Gonzalez Galino, San Martin 915, 
Mendoza, Prov. Mendoa, wishes to pur- 
chase 9 sewing machines of 3 industrial 
types from U. S. suppliers. 

Garrido y Cia, S. R,. L., Carrasco 
665/77, Buenos Aires, wishes to pur- 
chase new machinery for expansion and 
improved methods in manufacture of 
candy. Also wants to produce new kinds 
of candy under license. 

Martin & Cia., S. A., 650 Sarmiento, 
Rosario, Prov. De Santa Fe, wishes to 
purchase special bagging, packaging, 
and wrapping equipment for 1-kilogram 
packages, size 4x3x 8”, for yerha mate. 
Also needs bulk wrapping unit for 12 
and 20 1-kilogram packages. 

El Condor Juan Quero y Cia, 
S. A. I. C., San Martin 1567, Mendoza, 
Prov. Mendoza, wishes to purchase sew- 
ing machines of industrial type to re- 
place worn out equipment. 

Rayonal 8. R. L., C. M. de Alvear 
1349/71, Florida, Provincia de Bs.As., 
wishes to purchase textile equipment for 
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weaving, including automatic looms and 
related machinery. 


Rodriguez and Zapata, San Geronimo 
2960, Santa Fe, Prov. de Santa Fe, 
wishes to purchase machinery for” the 
manufacture of wooden toothpicks 
sharpened at both ends as well as ma- 
chinery for pressing and wrapping sugar 
cubes 23 mm. x 18 mm, x 7.8 mm., with 
capacity of 8,000 kilograms per 8-hr. 
shift. 

Bernardo Sagreras y Cia, Alsina 971, 
Buenos Aires, wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency from U. S. manufacturer 
or exporter for textiles, yarns, textile 
machine parts, and food coloring. 


Mario Torresetti, S. R. L., Pueyredon 
321, Rosario, Prov, de Santa Fe, wishes 
to purchase new or used heavy-duty 
lathe for working large crankshafts for 
industrial or marine diesel or steam 
engines. At least 4.50 m. between turn- 
ing centers, 80 cm. radius clearance, 
and 75 cm. main bearing width re- 
quired. Modern equipment not required. 


Suc. de Alfredo Williner S. R. L., Av. 
Pte. J. A. Roca 883, Rafaela, Prov. de 
Santa Fe, wishes to purchase from U. S. 
manufacturers butter packaging ma- 
chines and ammonia compressors, But- 
ter machine should be able to process 
about 2 tons daily, packed in 100-, 200-, 
and 500-gram sizes. 

Jesus Zabalza, Belgrano 728, Godoy 
Cruz, Mendoza, wishes to purchase 
woodworking equipment of two types; 
first, for mass production of fruit and 
bottle crates and boxes; second, for 
making doors, windows, frames, etc. for 
inexpensive dwellings. 


Agency Opportunities 


Ekman Argentina, S. R. L., Av. Bel- 
grano 809, Buenos Aires, seeks agency 
from pulp manufacturer. 

Francisco G. Carrien, 9 de Julio 1212, 
2d floor, Mendoza, Prov. de Mendoa, 
seeks agency from U. S. supplier of spe- 
cial pantographs for cutting iron and 
steel plates. 

Elecma S. R. L., Emilio Mitre 31, 
Buenos Aires, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of materials for the elec- 
tric industry, diesel motors (3 hp. and 
up), and also compressors, and batteries 
for hearing aids, 

Gerstmann & Deutsch, P. O. Box 1599, 
Buenos Aires, wishes representation of 
U, S. general exporter of raw materials, 
including chemicals, metal foil, etc. 

Inoxmetal, Ind. y Com., S. R. L., Peru 
2771, Buenos Aires, seeks agency for 
steel and steel products, machine tools, 
and food machinery. 

Intersales Argentina, Rivadavia 755, 
Buenos Aires, seeks representation for 
automobile parts suppliers and manu- 
facturers of special alloys for industrial 
purposes, 

Elias Malamud e Hijos S. A. I. C., H. 
Yrigoyen 637, Buenos Aires, seeks 
agency from west coast lumber. firm. 
Also, seeks exchange of information re- 
garding use of wood waste (saw dust) 





and wood preservation, as well as U, 8. 
participation and license. 

F. G. Poolak, Peru 79, Buenos Aires, 
seeks agency from manufacturers of 
raw materials for pharmaceutical and 
chemical industries. Also wishes t6 act 
as purchasing agent for U. S. firms in- 
terested in Argentina foodstuffs, includ- 
ing cheese, canned goods, and dairy 
products, 


Prometa S. R. L., E, Ceballos 32, Ro- 
sario, Prov. de Santa Fe, seeks repre- 
sentation from U. S. firms supplying 
steel, machine tools, papermaking ma- 
chinery, inks, dyes, and paint manufac- 
turing equipment. Also will export any 
Argentine products required. 


Ramos y Torti S. R. L., Sarmiento 
991, Rosario, Prov. Santa Fe, seeks 
agency from general exporters of ma- 
chinery lines, particularly in the metal- 
lurgical field. Also, offers for sale in 
Latin America, Far East, and other 
markets, items such as condensed milk. 


Dr. W. Sober, C, de la Paz 1882, 
Buenos Aires, seeks agency from JU. S. 
supplier of inexpensive construction ma- 
terials for local development; seeks 
representation of small shoe machinery, 
Represents large Argentine paint fac- 
tory and is interested in making U. S. 
plastic or rubber-base paints locally 

Julio M. Stabia,- Belgrano 350/90, 


’ Mendoza, seeks agency from U. S. auto- 


mobile parts suppliers. 

Segismundo Steinmetz, Uruguay 872, 
Office 19, seeks agency from U. S. ex- 
porter or manufacturer of hardware, 
trucks, automobiles, and automobile and 
truck parts. 





Foreign Exchange... 
(Continued from page 34) 


mercial arrears to European Payments 
Union (EPU) countries remain esti- 
mated at about $200 million but the 
more than $60 million due West Ger- 
many, the chief holder, are to be paid 
with the proceeds of ammunition being 
manufactured in Turkey under German 
contract. Turkey has agreements with 
all the countries concerned for the pro- 
gressive reduction of arrears. 

Owing to favorable weather condi- 
tions, grain production in 1957.is un- 
officially estimated to exceedyamy year 
since the record year of 1953°and may 
even approach the level of that year. 

There has been no indication of any 
abatement in the Government’s eco 
nomic development program or in the 
sizable municipal improvement projects 
in major cities, 


Other Books ... 


(Continued from page 36) 
experts from more than a dozen cour 
tries and ratified last spring by the 
Congress of the International Chambe! 
of Commerce. Banks and banking ass 
ciations are urged by the Chamber 
adopt the rules and put them into effec! 
by next January. 








Foreign Commerce Week! 
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U.S. 
Aires, e 
“ape Austria To Produce 
pen Small Cars 
ms in- An agreement has been reached 
includ- between the Austrian firm of 
dairy Steyr, Daimler, and Puch and the 
: Italian Fiat organization on the 
32 Ro- production of the Fiat “500” pas- 
repre- senger car by the Austrian com- 
pplying par : 
o ma- An initial 10-unit per day out- 
me put of the air-cooled, two cylinder 
ee ane rear-engine automobile is expected 
_ to start this month. The cars are 
: scheduled to sell for 20,000 Aus- 
Pmuento trian schillings, or nearly US$800, 
3 seeks each. 
of ma- 
» metal- 
sale in one ° e e 
other (Bbritish Publications Show Gain 
ed milk. . ee 
7 iseo MOL 9.24 Percent in Advertising 
m U.S. British newspapers, magazines, and 
tion ma- Birade and technical publications carried 
t; seeks Biisnlay advertising valued at £21,943,- 
chinery, 93424 in the first quarter of 1957, the 
int [ac- Mtrade press reports, up 9.24 percent 
1g U. 5. trom the comparable 1956 period. 
— 90 Only London evening papers—down 
oO 5.26 percent—and provincial dailies— 
S. auto- evn 3.99 perceat—failed to show gains. 
vay 872 argest gains were made by technical— 
. ‘~ 92.13 percent—and trade—43.25 percent 
me dod publications, followed by -national 
obil and #pusday papers—16.1 percent—and mag- 
opme al ERzines—15.62. percent. 
The share of advertising of each 
- nedia group follows with corresponding 
96 figures in parentheses: News- 
4) apers, 63.7 percent (66.9); magazines, 
Payments fe» (28); trade and technical, 6.8 (5.1). 
iain esti Press advertising volume for the year 
but the Mes expected to be’ at least 8 percent 
Vest Ger- ebove 1956 outlay, or close to £100 mil- 
0 be paid 10n. 
‘ion being , . 
r Germat BNorwegian Newspapers Rise 
ents with e ° 
~ the prof!” Number and Circulation 
. Norway’s newspapers have gained 
er condi MRubstantially in number and circulation 
S57 is Ul- Hn the last decade, a recently issued 
yany ye! rade directory discloses. 
y and may #% Of the total of 167 newspapers, 139 
that yea! Mave certified circulations aggregating 
on of a) MMearly 1.5 million copies per issue. In 
ent's eco M9%S7, there were 77 such newspapers 
or in th¢MMvith per-issue circulations totaling 
at projec'SMbout 1.1 million. ~ 
Both subscription and street sales 
=< have risen over the period. In recent 
fears street sales have accounted for 
36) 8 percent of total circulation, com- 
ered with 17 percent in 1947 and 6 
ozen COUlBBercent in 1937. 
ng by a Forty-six mewspapers accept adver- 
il Cham>"iisements in black plus one color and 
nking aSS"Hive in several colors. Cost of color 
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Spain To Export More 
Almonds and Filberts 


Spain’s 1957-58 shelled almond crop 
is expected to reach 25,000 metric tons, 
an increase of about 7,000 tons over the 
1956-57 production. The filbert crop is 
currently estimated at about 8,000 
metric tons, or about 500 tons more 
than the 1956-57 crop. 


Exports should total about 20,000 tons 
of almonds and about 6,000 tons of fil- 
berts, based on. current estimates. Con- 
traband shipments of both almonds and 
filberts, which have been rather signifi- 
cant in the past, are expected to de- 
cline as a result of concerted efforts 
of Government agencies to prevent such 
shipments, 

Because of the acute shortage of for- 
eign exchange, the Government is ex- 
pected to encourage exports of nuts. 
There are unsubstantiated rumors in 
the trade that the Government is con- 
sidering payment of a 2 peseta premium 
for each kilogram of new-crop almonds 
exported, Exporters now reecive the 
official rate of exchange of 42 pesetas 
for each dollar received from almond 
exports. 


Canadian Output of Leather 
Shoes Up Several Thousand 


Canadian leather footwear produc- 
tion in May amounted to 3,981,513 pairs, 
139,995 pairs higher than the 3,841,518 
pairs produced in April and 227,946 
pairs greater than output of 3,753,567 
pairs in May 1956. 

Footwear production for the first 5 
months of 1957 totaled 18,893,045 pairs, 
compared with 18,634,379 pairs pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
1956. 

Footwear produced with leather soles 
totaled 6,442,715 pairs in the 5 months 
of 1957. 

Types of footwear production for the 
period January-May 1957 and 1956 is 
as follows: 

















January January 
-May -Ma 
1957 195 
Men's .... wee 4,157,811 4,312,654 
Boys’ .... . 631,607 644,110 
Youths’ =o sare 141,278 
Women’s and 
_ growing girls’ ........ 9,347,121 9,018,555 
| See 1,871,043 
Children’s and 
little gents’ .............. 337,626 1,332,478 
Babies’ and infants’ .... 1,853,731 1,314,256 
Total 18,898,045 18,634,879 





Factories in operation in May 1957 
totaled 249 and were located as follows: 
Newfoundland, 2; Nova Scotia, 1; New 
Brunswick, 4; Quebec, 146; Ontario, 85; 
Manitoba, 5; and British Columbia, 6. 





India’s 1957 wheat harvest set a new 
record, according to the final official 
estimate released recently, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 





Ceylon Plans for Its 
First Sugar Factory 


A 19 million rupee, or US$4 million, 
contract for the construction of a sugar 
factory in the Gal Oya Valley in Ceylon 
in’ early 1958 has been signed with a 
British firm, the Gal Oya Board has an- 
nounced. 

The factory, the first of its kind, is 
expected to go into production by the 
middle of 1959 and will have a daily 
crushing capacity of 2,000 tons of sugar 
cane and a yearly production of 30,000 
tons of crystalized sugar. The British 
firm will manage the plant for a period 
of 1 year after which time the Board 
will take over. In the meantime, Ceylo- 
nese personnel will be trained both 
abroad and locally. 

The Board expects to have 4,000 
acres of sugar cane under cultivation 
by 1959, and 10,000 acres by 1961 when 
production of 30,000 tons of crystalized 
sugar is expected to be attained. The 
entire project is expected to cost 27 
million rupees, or US$5.7 million, 

No refined sugar is presently pro- 
duced in Ceylon except on an experi- 
mental basis. In 1956, Ceylon imported 
172,073 long tons of refined sugar valued 
at $18.1 million. Cuba was the principal 
source, supplying slightly over one- 
fourth of total sugar imports in that 
year. 





Consumption and Imports of 
Hops Rise Steadily in Peru 


With the rapid growth of Peru's 
brewery industry, consumption and im- 
port of hops has ‘increased steadily. 


Consumption of hops has risen from 
80,079 kilograms in 1950 to 194,014 
kilograms in 1956. Hops are not pro- 
duced in Peru. Most of the hops con- 
sumed are imported from the United 
States; Czechoslovakia and Canada are 
also important suppliers. 


Since 1950 imports of hops to Peru 
have increased by more than three 
times, rising from 56,400 kilograms to 
212,000 kilograms in 1956. In 1956, the 
United States supplied 181,000 kilo- 
grams, or approximately 85 percent, 
of the total imported.—U. S, Embassy, 
Lima. 





German Newspaper Sales Up 


First-quarter 1957 circulations of 
German newspapers and magazines 
continued the upward trend evident 
since 1952, a circulation-audit agency 
reports. 

While the number of subscribers has 
remained nearly constant, there has 
been a continuing rise in street sales. 
The report covers 507 newspapers—488 
dailies—and 669 magazines. 
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Cotton Hearings Set 


The Tariff Commission will hold a 
public hearing on November 13 in con- 
nection with the investigation it in- 
stituted on August 23 as to the need 
for continuing the annual absolute im- 
port quota of 70 million pounds of harsh 
or rough cotton having a staple of less 
than three-quarter of an inch in length. 

That restriction was established by 
Presidential Proclamation of February 
1, 1947, after a Tariff Commission in- 
vestigation under section 22 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act. The present 
reexamination as to whether the con- 
tinuation of this quota restriction is 
still necessary has been directed by the 
President upon the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Those desiring to be heard should 
notify the Secretary of the Tariff Com- 
mission in writing at least three days 
in advance. 


U.S. Export Privileges 
Denied to London Firm 


Petroleum Specialties, Ltd., its direc- 
tor, Leon Gourfinkel, and Andrew B. 
Futo and his firm, United Chemicals 
(London) Ltd., all of London, England, 
have been denied all U. S. export privi- 
leges for conspiring to tranship paraffin 
wax to a communist destination in 
violation of U, S. export controls, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

BFC’s order, effective August 22, 
denies export privileges to all of the 
named parties for 9 months and places 
them on probation for an-additional 15 
months. 

BFC said that in 1955, Gourfinkel and 
Futo induced an American supplier to 
ship 60 tons of paraffin wax, valued at 
about $12,000, under general license to 
Western Europe by naming a Nether- 
lands firm as the buyer and concealing 
from the supplier the true destination 
which was a Soviet-bloc country. 


Transshipment was prevented through 





intervention of U. S. officials when the 
paraffin wax reached Rotterdam. 


The order prohibits the named indi- 
viduals and firms, and any other persons 
or firms with whom they may be as- 
sociated by ownership, control, or posi- 
tion of responsibility, from receiving, 
disposing, financing, or otherwise partic- 
ipating in U. S. exports, either directly 
or indirectly. The order further states 
that no export or related service shall 
be performed for them by any person 
or firm. 





Tunafish Imports Reexamined 


In complance with a resolution by the 
Senate Committee on Finance on Au- 
gust 20, the Tariff Commission has in- 
stituted a new investigation into the 
conditions of competition between do- 
mestic and imported.tunafish under sec- 
tion 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
authorizes general factual studies. It is 
required to hold public hearings and to 
report the results of its investigation 
to the Senate Committee by February 
1, 1958. 


The report is to be in the form of 


an up-to-date revision of the factual 
report on tunafish which the Tariff Com- 
mission submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee in March 1953, in response to 
that Committee’s resolution of June, 
1952. 


Whisky Hearings To Open 


The Tariff Commission will open 
hearings on January 21, 1958, in connec- 
tion with its general investigation into 
the conditions of competition In the 
United States between whisky produced 
in the United States and that produced 
in foreign countries, under section 332 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, undertaken 
pursuant to a resolution of August 12 
by the Senate Committee on Finance 

Those desiring to be heard should 
notify the Secretary of the Tariff Com 
mission at least 5 days in advance. 








The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has announced two main changes in its 
monthly sales list for September: The 
removal of soy beans and pea beans 
and the reinstatement of flaxseed [01 
export on a competitive bid basis. 
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